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IT’S THE PROS WHO MAKE THE HITS! 


n today s market, only the professional sales approach gets to first 
se in producing business. The man who knows his product knows 


Inc 


ustomers, and watches his sales signals on the close ones. 
‘ith Jam Handy training aids you can keep your team in top 
professionally conditioned for every opportunity, with lucid 

of your product or services and visual proof of your 


7c JAM HANDY 


AND IDE, LIKE IDEAS 


PRODI! 


superiorities. Jam Handy training aids help you review sellin; 
fundamentals interestingly, let you show salesmen how to make 
a real hit with new materials 


Costs will be realistic for top-flight quality. With Jam Handy 
One-Stop Service, one organization, one briefing, one accounting 
does it all. For consultation call . 


a a a 


UALIZATIONS LIDEFILMS e TRAINING ASSISTANCE 


CALL NEW YORK, JUdson 2-4060 HOLLYWOOD, Hollywood 3-2321 DETROIT, TRinity 5-2450 DAYTON, ENterprise 6289 PITTSBURGH, ZEnith 0143 CHICAGO, STate 2-6757 


the slipsheet 


an informal ‘‘f.y.i.’’ before you read the issue 


For issue of April 1, 1960 


Our service issues, such as the famous (since '29) Survey of Buying Power, 
have for years helped marketers forecast sales potentiel, establish ad bud- 
gets, set up sales quotas and otherwise anticipate and gear-up for tomorrow's 
markets. Today, for example, over $200 billion in sales quotas and adver- 
tising budgets is based on the two-million figures in the annual Survey of 
Buying Power. 


As a result, Sales Management now maintains the most complete private collec- 
tion of national, regional and local market data in the country...a fact 
well-known by important corporations and their advertising agencies. Each 
year they invest thousands of dollars with us for highly specialized market 
studies, many of which are confidential. 


In the past few weeks our research subsidiary, Market Statistics, Inc., has 
handled technical market research problems for McKesson & Robbins, Inc.; 
Westinghouse Electric's Lamp Division; Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co.; Renault 


Motors, Inc.; The Carborundum Co.; Maiden Form Brassiere Co...to name just 
a few. 


The assignments are as challenging as they are diverse. 


Recently one company asked for population, sales and income projections to 
1965; another wanted a breakdown of household incomes and retail purchases 
dating back to 1950. A top-flight motion picture company in Hollywood asked 


us to estimate, by cities, box-office potentials for a certain high-budget, 
star-studded "spectacular" movie. 


Thus, among marketing men, our research and forecasting sixth-sense has 
created an authoritative reputation for us. We believe that this atmosphere 
of authority permeates each issue of Sales Management. On page 33 of this 
issue, for instance, you'll see our estimates of business tempo for the 
second quarter. This study is handled by Peter B. B. Andrews, our consulting 
economist, and SM's Future Sales Rating Board--300 marketing, government and 
university officials, who take the pulse of over 100 industries. 


If all this gives you the impression that Sales Management can talk only in 


terms of market statistics, then turn to page li5. There you will see the 


second in a series of articles dealing with the human side of the business 
ledger--the insidious disease of alcoholism. 
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You're in 


...1n Indiana 


To build solid distribution and sales 

in Central Indiana's $3.8 billion, 45-county 

market, use the saturation coverage of this morning 
and evening newspaper 
combination. Here's the practical way 
to get IN—in this 
rich market's stores and homes! 


The Indianapolis Star 
The Indianapolis News 


KELLY-SMITH COMPANY «+ NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
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“My salesmen average 
over 40,000 miles 

a Year. aeaaeagees 
That's why ee 
we use 

the New 


1960 


RAND M‘NALLY 
ROAD ATLAS 
to chart sales trips’’ 


No other guide gives salesmen 
so much. Brand-new, full-color, 
easy-to-read detailed maps of all 
50 states, Mexico and Canada. 
Perfect for planning territories 
and itineraries. 


EXTRA FEATURES: 
® 170 large-scale city maps 


® 2-page maps of metropolitan 
New York, Chicago, Los 
Angeles 
Latest and most complete in- 
formation on turnpikes and 
toll roads 
Comprehensive index to more 
than 24,000 places 


New 1960 population esti- 
mates for all counties and 
major cities 


Everything a sales department 


needs for efficient planning in 
one handy 11%” x 14%” book. 


ONLY $995 


(De luxe edition with fabrikoid cover, $3.95) 
Order yours now for every man on your 
sales force. At leading stationers. 


RAND MSNALLY & CO. 
Trade Map Dept., Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 
WM _ ho 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


SALES OPPORTUNITIES AHEAD 


In an analysis of the factors peinting to big second- 
quarter marketing activity, SM’s Future Sales Ratings 
Board sees a bright outlook on most fronts. Finan- 
cially, both business and individuals are in top shape 
to move products. Only your own qualms can stop 
you. Page 33 


NO MORE POLITICAL AD DEDUCTIONS? 


. . . So ruled Internal Revenue Service recently, ban- 
ning tax deductions on lobbying, and many areas of 
institutional advertising. Now Congress has key bills 
pending that challenge this ruling —but a helping 
hand from business may be needed to move them. 


Page 95 


FIVE WHO MADE iT . 


... give their thoughts on the alcoholic in sales. These 
men, salesmen who hit bottom in the alcoholic pit and 
came back to successful, productive lives, speak 
knowingly about what sales managers can and should 
do about problem drinkers on their staffs. Page 45 


NEW FREE-FOR-ALL OVER SHELF SPACE 


The super market shuffle for shelf space is going 
stronger than ever today, with thousands of space 
contenders coming from dozens of unrelated fields. 


MARKETING 
IN 
MICHIGAN? 


ne wSPAPee 
HOME COVERAGE 


Let THE PONTIAC PRESS 
introduce you 
to the huge Pontiac area! 


Here, taken from an important new sur- 
vey*, are some facts and figures on THE 
PONTIAC PRESS-leader in Michigan's 
big growth market: 


@ Leader in the Community 76° take 
THE PONTIAC PRESS. 


@ Leader in Home Coverage Pre- 
ferred 3 to 1 over the leading Detroit 
paper. 


@ Leader in Creating Sales 21% of 
PRESS homes make over $7500 a year. 


@ Leader in Exclusive Coverage 61° 
of Pontiac Township households take 
only the PRESS. 


@ Leader in Home /Jvelivery 98° of 
coverage is home-delivered. 


When you investigate sales potentials 
in Michigan be sure to take a close look 
at THE PONTIAC PRESS, the full- 
coverage independent newspaper serv- 
ing the Pontiac area and Oakland 


And suddenly it’s vital to win over the market's man- County since 1842! 


agement, with appealing extras in packaging, profit 


*Newspaper Home Coverage Study 
aspects, popular promotions. Page 86 


of the Pontiac, Michigan Area is a 50- 
page comprehensive survey conducted 
independently by Benson & Benson, 
Inc., Princeton, N. J. and in consultation 
with ADVERTISING RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION, INC. 


Write direct, or contact our Repre- 


sentative in your area; this new study 
will be sent to you immediately. 


i E 
H 4 


PONTIAC 
PRESS 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
Circulation 59,339 Publisher's 
Statement Ending September 30, 1959 
Represented by: 

Scolaro, Meeker & Scott 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit 
Doyle & Hawley 
Los Angeles & San Francisco 
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Marketing Newsletter 


Worth Writing for 


IN INDUSTRY 
PROGRAMS 


a measure of 
the publication you 
need to SELL the 


PLUMBING- 
HEATING- 
COOLING 
INDUSTRY... 


What earns a business publication the 
reputation “first in its field"? What's the 
connection with your advertising? One 
answer: strong, well-directed effort in be- 
half of its industry plus outstanding 
response from your best prospects! 


One publication in this field is consistently 
first, creating industry action where most 
needed. Domestic Engineering's 40-man, 
$30,000 Bay City Survey is just one example 
of award winning DE industry programs. 
The fantastic modernization potential un- 
covered by the Survey revolutionized the 
industry's approach to profits. The “how 
to do it’ follow up in DE's National “BIG 
PUSH" Modernization Sales Contest pro- 
duced more than 20,000 examples of 
merchandising and management methods 
in elaborate contractor entries! 


Connection with your advertising? DE's 
programs seize the imaginations of your 
best customers-prospects. They pay to 
read DE, act when it's time for action! 
if you want real, live readership of your 
ads by the contractors most likely to buy 
your products, your ads belong first in 
Domestic Engineering in the p-h-c field. 


CONSULT YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 


DOMESTIC = @. 
ENGINEERING ~— 


And the Journal of Mechanical Contracting 
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The Relationship between the 
Advertising Agency 
and Thomas Register 


XC SS 
XG QG wv 


For our 1960 Annual Edition over 1,600 Agencies cooperated in 
the production of a great majority of the 48,176 advertisements 
that describe the products of the 13,007 industrial manufacturers 
that are advertising in that edition. 


By knowing the buying influence (those responsible for better 
than 80% of the total industrial purchases in the United States) 
these agencies thru professionally prepared product-descriptive 
advertising have insured for their clients an ever increasing flow 
of sales-producing inquiries. 


Because Thomas Register meets ... with the result that more 
all the buying needs of industry, industrial advertisers 
actual product selection is advertise in Thomas Register, 
determined at the Thomas than advertise in all other 
Register level... industrial media combined. 


THOMAS REGISTER 


Industry’s Product-Source Authority 
If your products are not systematically Advertising Medium, which logically re- 
listed and described in T. R. ask to have sults in Thomas Register being Indus- 


a T. R. representative show you Lg try’s No. 1 source for sales-producing 
Thomas Register is Industry’s No. inquiries. 


— @ THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY « 461 EIGHTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 1, N. Y.— 


és % ; 
Also publishers of 
Industrial Equipment News 
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their eo 
other | there are advertisers wWno 


P . ivert 
who - » fs r c ncrease their sales > OL ) C adv 


r " . ‘9 
precedex y these questions: Do | have an dea whicn my proguct’ Ha 


tO arrive at a sound selling Strategy, and ingenious enough 


xpress it in an arrestir 


aNSwers to these questions are “yes advertising tonnage can be regarded as an nvest 


wnNg depends on the idea. Ideas sell products because— people Duy ideas 


YOUNG & RUBICAM . ADVERTISING 
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Good Business Set Through May! 


According to this tongue-in-cheek story by Niles N. Peebles in 
the Feb. 28 issue of the New York Herald Tribune, you can 
fire your forecasters and discontinue your charts: Business is 
going to be good this spring. This is why: 


Baby's bottoms — a business barometer. Seymour Stuart, who 
sells Dorsey Company's plastic baby pants through variety and 
chain stores, is convinced that sales of this end-product provide 
as accurate a forecast of business conditions as any figures ever 
to come off a statistician’s slide rule. 


The Dorsey sales vice president noticed in April 1957 that 
sales of baby pants were not keeping pace with the year before. 
Little did he realize that this foreshadowed the 1957-58 reces- 
sion. Sales picked up in June 1958, a few months before the 
national upswing. 


Stuart, aware by this time that he might be on the verge 
of a great discovery, said nothing. When sales dropped a per- 
centage point or so in October, November and December of 
1959, however, he decided that things were not so rosy as they 
looked. Sure enough, the figures were proved in the first two 


months of 1960. 


Revealing his secret in an exclusive interview, Stuart pointed 
out that low-price baby pants are a non-discretionary item — 
“recession-proof up to 10%"—but when overtime and salaries are 
cut, there is an immediate, slightly dampening effect on sales. 


The good news is that baby pants sales were up in January 
and February. With a 3-month lead time, this means clear 
sailing ahead for the rest of the economy, through April and 
May at least. 


Mr. Stuart, who is polishing up his “Baby-Bottom Theory,” 
will be watching the sales charts with a far keener eye from now 
on, you can bet. Someday, perhaps, there will be a new stock 
advisory service. The slogan? “Buy when bottoms are dry.” 


A Sag in the Soaring Sixties? 


There was a tendency, particularly pronounced among speech 
makers in 1959, to imply that when 1960 arrived on the calendar, 
all of us would commence to roll in clover as far as profits and 
sales are ct mcerned. 


To date, 1960 has not turned out to be the astronomical per- 
former that so many thought it would become—automatically. 
For most people business has been good—but not sensational. 
Auto makers, for example, have not enjoyed the runaway boom 


MOTOR MANUFAC- 
TURER: “‘We need a 
flock of small, rugged 
terminals."’ 


v: “We've got a 
packing problein that’s 
driving me nuts!”’ 


ELECTRONICS MAN- 
UPACTURER: ‘“‘Lac- 
ing and tying our elec- 
tronic harness is becom- 
ing too costly.”’ 


PLANT MANAGER: 

“Patches in our con- 
crete floors r pea tedly 
crumble and flake. 


STAMPING PLANT 
OPERATOR: ‘Looks 
like our light P 
should have vibration 
mounts."* 


ap DESIGN- 
: **We're having 


Can you “sche 
solve any 
of these problems? 


... these are just a few of the thou- 
sands of problems I.E.N.’s read- 
ers bring to its pages each month. 
For Industrial Equipment News 
is scanned from cover to cover 
every month by 78,000 men look- 
ing for products that will help 
solve their current and ever- 
changing problems. 

These men represent more than 
40,000 plants . . . al/ industries . . . 
and 90% of America’s industrial 
purchasing power. 

Whether you want to sell present 
markets or discover new ones, 
your ads are righi at the “point 
of purchase.” Send for our Media 
Data File. 


good for selling 
.. . because it’s 
used for 


buying! 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Thomas Publishing Company 
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You need more 
~ than a tin whistle 


-_—., 7 
/ | in Canada! 
WK 


ey 4 Last year, Canadians spent fifteen billion dollars 
We ($15,000,000,000) in retail sales. That's big- 
market money, and to sell in any big market you 
need more than a tin whistle advertising effort to 
get a full share of it. You have to give it the full 

orchestra treatment. 


And that means Weekend Magazine and its 
French language edition Perspectives. 


Weekend Magazines/Perspectives is a major in- 
fluence in Canada. With its 18,850,000* it guides 
the buying power of 4 out of 10 of all the homes 
in the country. A coast to coast penetration. It 
has the fresh, entertaining appeal of a colorful 
rotogravure magazine, plus the prestige of the 35 
leading newspapers that publish it every weekend. 
Weekend Magazines/Perspectives blankets the 
Canadian market in a way that no other magazine 
in the country can approach. To get the full sig- 
nificance of its size, compare it this way: for 
equivalent coverage of the United States market 
you would have to buy the combined circulation 
of Life, Look and The Saturday Evening Post— 
and more. Reason enough why advertisers, last 
year, invested twice as many dollars in Weekend 
Magazines/Perspectives than in the next publi- 
cation. 


To sell Canada effectively, make no little plans. 
Let Weekend Magazines/Perspectives carry your 
selling message to the big responsive market of 
Canada. 


Represented in the U.S.A. by O'Mara & Ormsbee 
Inc.—New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 


The biggest single Weekend 


MAGAZINE AND ITS FRENCH LABGUAGE EDITION 


selling force in Canada Perspectives 


*[Effective Sept. 10) 
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which hit them in 1955 and which they hoped would be repeated 
this year. The inventory buildup by business appears to be slow- 
ing down. Our Pete Andrews (see page 33) says the only stum- 
bling block to a good second quarter is a possible reluctance to 
advertise and sell in a big way. 


Sometimes we get swept away with our rhetoric. Business 
always is good for someone. But a boom does not guarantee auto- 
matic prosperity for all. The rosy predictions made in the past 
few years about the potential of the ‘60's could have a psycho- 
logical kickback this spring. 


The potential that can make the "60's a great decade for sales 
is still available. The danger is that we may be disillusioned be- 
cause 1960 has not turned out to be sensational—compared with 
1959. We would hate to see business pull in its horns just at the 
time that some companies cut back for the summer. 


In our January | issue we urged you to say to yourself, “We 
will not take a marketing vacation this summer. We will lay our 
plans now, get everything buttoned up in readiness for taking 
advantage of a good business climate and the sure knowledge 
that some of our competitors will be giving us pretty much a 


clear field.” 


We'll send a free copy of the 16-page reprint, “Beat the Summer 
Sales Slump!” to the first 100 readers who write to Editorials, 
Sales Management, 630 Third Ave., New York 17, N.Y. In it you 
will find many ideas that develop business all year around. 


Big Advertisers Remember Salesmen 


You would expect the president of R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Co. to know a lot about advertising. He does. The maker of 
Camel, Winston, Salem cigarettes invests some $25 million a 
year in advertising in the major media. 


The current president of R. J. Reynolds, like his predecessor, 
rose through the ranks of personal selling. President F. CG. 
Carter continues to look and act like the salesman that he is. 


The other day Bill Carter told a little story that illustrates 
how much he, as president of a vast company, appreciates help 
from an outside salesman. 


The salesman, in this instance, was from a trucking concern 
He challenged the Reynolds traffic department; the Reynolds 
official on whom he was calling outlined a current company 
problem; the trucking company salesman submitted a proposal 
which brought about a saving of $100,000 a year. 


Bill Carter wants his salesmen to be welcome on their calls. 
He makes salesmen welcome at Reynolds. 


Whether you are a president or a head of sales you have 
the opportunity to make your company totally sales minded. 


As a matter of fact, we would say that is your obligation. 


Just 


$2.95 
the DRINKING 
PROBLEM 


... and its control 
by C. A. D’Alonzo, M.D. 


Here’s the book that’s getting nation- 
wide attention. It should be in the 
library of all concerned with per- 
sonnel management problems. The 
book tells how to spot any tendency 
toward alcoholism and how to iden- 
tify an alcoholic by his character- 
istics. It describes the eight tell-tale 
stages and the value of various treat- 
ments. And it shows how sobriety 
can be attained. “Must” reading for 
anyone who takes even a social drink. 


Order from: Department 262 
‘gP) GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 
P. 0. Box 2608, Houston 1, Texas 
omy 


Or, from your local bookstore 


100% : 
Tax Deductiblé Homes 3 


Virgin Islands 
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This Chilton Report Came Straight from the Marketing 


“_. « our business pape 


AMP INCORPORATED is an outstanding leader in the field of solderless wire termina 
tion. The company was established in 1941. Its growth kept pace with our industriaj 
civilization, which is dependent upon so fundamental a thing as the flow of electri 
current through a wire. The wire, of course, is only the means of transferring power fro 
source to application, but how the wire is terminated is a crucial matter. AMP’s products 
technological know-how, services and facilities have today penetrated world wide 
Wherever there is need for an electric circuit, there is need for AMP services or products 
Steering the company’s course in selling and advertising are Franklin E. Howell, Genera 
Sales Manager; Oliver W. Holmes, Director of Industry Sales Managers; and Albert F 
Curtis, Advertising Manager. In a recent interview they told how business magazine: 
contribute to their company’s success. A few excerpts are published here. 
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eam of AMP Incorporated 


dvertising is being read” 


Mr. Holmes. We advertise. in a 
large list of business magazines, 

d the reaction within our organization 
important too. We get playbacks from 
own people. if we aim at purchasing 

d we get a playback from our own 
rchasing department, we know we 
de a hit. Playbacks come from Engi- 
ring, Designing, Research and other 
partments. We found these reactions 


fairly typical as an outside check. We 
make our business magazine advertising 
work in many ways to keep people in- 
formed. For instance, we use our adver- 
tising to revitalize acceptance of products 
that have been our bread and butter 
lines for years and we hear from people 
who have had no opportunity to know 
our standard items. There's a constant 
turnover of people that our advertising 
reaches for the first time. 


Mr. Curtis. There has been a big 

expansion in our business maga- 
zine advertising over a 10-year period 
and in direct proportion to our increase 
in sales. Both have been rather phenom- 
enal. The growth pattern of advertising 
expenditure is not directly connected with 
a specific year’s sales, but sales follow 
the advertising expenditure. The point 
is you advertise to improve sales, and 
the improvement is reflected several 


years after the advertising has been 
completed. Our business inquiry levels 
have increased considerably, and that 
is a good indication that our business 
paper advertising is being read. Reader- 
ship and inquiries give us an opportunity 
to get our literature in the proper places. 
We have gone further than just accept- 
ing inquiries. We use our sales force to 
help evaluate them. 


Mr. Howell. Our business maga- 

zine advertising is important for 
our new product development, and we 
use it to spread information to a lot of 
people. That's particularly true in some 
of the larger companies where there are 
so many different divisions. We hear 
from hard-to-reach people in response 
to our business magazine advertising. 
So we are able to broaden our calling 
efforts and find our salesmen turn up 
importart people that normally they 
would not get an opportunity to meet. 


Business magazines serve an area unduplicated by any other selling force. They 
make it possible for you to talk with customers and prospects on common ground — 
at a time when they are seeking information and are most receptive to your message. 


Chilton is one of the most diversified publishers of business magazines in the 
country—a company with the experience, resources and research facilities to make 
each of 17 publications outstanding. Each covers its field with the dual aim of edi- 
torial excellence and quality-controlled circulation. The result is confidence on the 
part of readers and advertisers alike. And confidence is a measure of selling power. 


@ hilton 
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Chestnut and 56th Streets 


blisher of; Department Store Economist « The tron Age » Hardware Age » The Spectator » Automotive Industries + Boot and Shoe Recorder « Gas 


Commercial Car Journal « 


Hardware World + Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 


Butane-Propane News « 


Electronic Industries « 
Distribution Age 
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CORPORATE CLOSE-UP 


New Scripto Escort 
Writes, Moves On—Longer 


WI | The ball-point pen industry has seen a lot of handwriting on walls, 
butter, under water . . . a lot of brashness in claims with the early 
ven : postwar models that would last a lifetime (at a cost of up to $12 each), 

ralSe is and the ignominious glut of inferior instruments which followed— 

_aeeneeree pens that would hardly write at all. Somehow, though, a few mature 
qd n nou need companies always manage to keep their heads when all around them 


others are desperately trying to lose theirs in a competition to see 
who can drive customer confidence into oblivion first. One of’ these 


advertis! Ny cool heads is Scripto, Inc. 


Quietly (although everything is relative in the ball-point industry), 
ld CS the Atlanta-based firm has gone about its business of making quality 
writing instruments — whether ball pen or otherwise. 


In 1947 the profitable teamwork of William F. Latz, v-p field sales, 
and James V. Carmichael, president of Scripto, started the spectacular 
climb in Scripto’s sales = From a tangle of uncountable com- 
petitors faced that year, Scripto has whittled the contenders down 
to two leaders (Paper Mate and Parker “Jotter”) and about 100 non- 
b f t| combatants. In the same period Scripto’s annual sales have gone from 

e ore 1é $7 million to last year’s $23 million-plus. “But still,” says Latz, “our 
. salesmen have an extremely tough job—not in getting orders—but in 
ISSsue of getting retailers (45% of which are drugstores) to promote Scripto as 

we think they should. Orders with the chain stores are almost auto- 
matic. You have to get them to do a selling job.” 


As if to demonstrate that it has no intention of resting on a reputa- 
tion for making a quality, low-cost product — and letting it go at that 

Scripto is hoping to tilt the competitive balance just a little more 
with its new Escort ball pen. The Escort features a refill with a 
large ink supply and the “filter tip.” Pen sells at $1.69 


Officially dubbed the “Tele-Gauge” refill, with a new type of ball 
point, it is supposed to end the problem of short-lived ball sockets 
| but still give free-flowing ink and skip-free writing. “Without getting 
Car 'est. too technical—” Latz states, “the new ball is a heat-treated, textured 
surface, stainless steel ball. There are two main choices for ee 


Our top-quality manufacturers. You can use tungsten carbide for textured su 


and verv hard ball, but this wears out the brass sockets. Or, you can 


circulation will use polshed steel, which does not wear the socket but skips when 
writing on a slick surface. We think we have another answer.” 
continue to be 


oa Scripto has an unusual campaign scheduled to introduce the new 
competitive. eset pen. With market intoetiediion set for May 1, the company is 
. ‘ purchasing prime TV time on ABC, CBS, NBC networks as a minor 
> Greatest editorial participating sponsor of such shows as The Alaskans, Laramie, Be 
Our Guest, Leave it to Beanie, Adventures in Paradise, Today, and 

content. , 


others. “We're buying this time in 4-week blocks,” says Latz, and 
>Greatest ad Suekinknace aiakGaaee’ 

response. Scripto plans to spend about $500,000 during the introductory 
>Lowest cost per Magazine and TV advertising with TV. getting’ from $150,000 to 


thousand. $175,000. Last year the company spent about $1 million on adver- 
tising. In 1960 the budget will top $2 million 


An important back-up promotion that Scripto uses is the product 
publicity program that will saturate 100 cities throughout the U.S 
This publicity, handled by Edwin Lee Co., features Scripto in all 
media on a local basis, provides women’s clubs and schools with 


informational material and has lined up 150 banks for window displays. 
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#% perils 


of an advertising 
decision maker 


HE LET HIS JUDGMENT BECOME VICTIM OF THE NUMBERS CRAZE 
And now it’s really got him down! Doing fine in media until he fell for 
circulation figures (instead of proof of performance) ...and bought a 
huge uninterested audience he didn’t want. He’ll wake up now to the fact 
that Special Interest Magazines deliver an advertiser one audience— 
the one they’re after—-of pre-conditioned readers in the mood to buy. 


HEARST magazines 


Altec 13 keys to the special interests of 13 groups of people « « « American Druggist 
Bride & Home « Cosmopolitan « Good Housekeeping « Harper's Bazaar e House Beautiful « Motor Boating 
Motor « New Medical Materia e Popular Mechanics e Science Digest « Sports Afieid « Town & Country 
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FORD MOVES IN 
with 8 FULL COLOR PAGES in 
our APRIL. ISSUE... Selling Wagons 
©\. to the people who buy the most 
Wwagons..SUBURBIA TODAY 
READERS ! 


Suburbia Today DOUBL 


<== 


a 


Only 16 months old, Suburbia Today is delivering 
its biggest issue yet (a fat 48 pages — twice as big 
as a year ago) to 1,364,387 suburban families this 
month. This unprecedented growth is due to the 
almost immediate acceptance of Suburbia Today by 
major advertisers in most categories. 


Ford Motor Co. (alert to the fact that S-T readers 
own more cars per family than readers of any other 
publication) will blossom out with 8 full-color 
pages in the April issuc. 


Circulation is up, too! Suburbia Today is distributed 
by 203 influential newspapers covering 505 suburbs 
with 1,364,387 circulation. Advertising rates are 
still based on 1,000,000 circulation ! 


Every month, more of America’s top brands move 
into Suburbia Today. But—we still have room! 
What products do you have that fit the needs of 
America’s biggest group of highest incomes — 
the 1,364,387 Big Spending Families who read 
Suburbia Today? 


Thanks to the quick recognition by mayor advertisers and thesr agencies of Suburbia Today's advertising adtaniages. 


. eae | ae 
a ae ie tS o Ries 


pao “aD ppt 
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Suburbia Today is the only mass publication Suburbia Today families have $200 a month 
QUICK FACTS ABOUT that goes exclusively to oubeatk 203 focal more purchasing power than the average 
newspapers—all home delivered —with 1,364,387 American family 


AMERICA’S RICHEST suburban 
Suburbia Today readers own more cars per 
> Suburbia Today is “he only way you can give family (1.44) than readers of any other major 
SHOPPING CENTER dealers really \ocal national advertising sup- publication. 
, pert— right alongside the suburban news. 
ted 1H deplh Suburbia Today families are larger, have a 
. Suburbia Today dealers sell almost three higher home ownership, higher educational 
only hy times as much per store as the national level, and faster-growing community population 
SUBURBIA TODAY igo? pene te pales Ae 
> 0) 


Want to know more? Just phone any one of these Suburbia Today representatives : 
rea! NE on COE TR Ce OO oy 


NEW YORK 22: 405 Park Avenue, PLaza 5-7900 
153 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE peTRoIT 2: 3-223 General Motors Building, TRinity 1-5262 


s CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS CLEVELAND 15: 604 Hanna Building, PRospect 1-4677 
ATLANTA 3: Cogill, Pirnie & Brown, 1722 Rhodes 
U LU i ie O ¢| Leonard S. Davidow, Publisher Haverty Bidg., JAckson 2-8113 
Patrick E. O'Rourke, Advertising Director SAN FRANCISCO 4; 235 Montgomery St., YUkon 2-0924 
John M. Badger, Western Advertising Manager LOS ANGELES 5; 3670 Wilshire Bivd., DUnkirk 1-3821 


WAY Gs AT Te 


the response market 


NofS7//2. 
THE BIARER 0} this 


wy 


No. 45547 


Is 
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dO 


OY 
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effective buying income 


MULTI-CITY : The WGAL-TV market is a great market of 
plenty. Multi-city, prosperous, stable, this is a 
response market for your product or service. 
WGAL-TV reaches the people who go out to buy, 


for its audience is greater than the combined 
Tr 2 


ee Oe, = audience of all other stations in its coverage area. 


(See ARB or Nielsen surveys.) 


Lancaster, Pa. 
NBC and CBS 


STEINMAN STATION 
Clair McCollough, Pres. 


Representative: The MEEKER Company,inc. New York «+ Chicago + Los Angeles + 
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316,000. WATTS 


San Francisco 


od ny | SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


Joint-Sponsor Ads Grow—but How Big? 


It seems to be open season on the future of ad- 
vertising. As more and more seers squint into the 
years ahead, the list of “solutions” to marketing’s 
current problems grows longer and longer. 


Few solutions are mentioned as often as joint 
sponsorship or “combined” advertising by two 
or more advertisers in national campaigns. It is 
logical that such cooperative endeavors among 
national advertisers should be widely mentioned. 
With increases in both direct advertising costs 
and the volume of ads, the advertiser finds it more 
and more difficult and expensive to achieve impact 
for his message. Nothing is more natural than for 
advertisers to band together to create a mutual 


splash. 


Already, the growth of this advertising form marks 
it as a well-established trend. 


The combined advertising that is now emerging 
is not quite like the traditional forms typified by 
the old “recipe” ad in which all ingredients of a 
successful dessert would be advertised by their 
respective makers. Rather, greatest potential 
seems to lie in ads featuring products with dis- 
similar functions, but a thread of relationship. 


Theme Links Products 


In one such type, products are strung together 
by a theme. Examples: Bristol-Myers’ Bufferin, 
General Foods’ Tang, totally dissimilar products, 
married in a major promotion using a “fight colds 
fast” theme. Chrysler's Valiant and the New York 
Couture Group (women’s wear) took vows for a 
fashion-centered 26-page stopper in Harper's Ba- 
zaar. American Machine & Foundry (Pinspotters) 
and Rheingold beer have united to give beer ’n’ 
skittles an American flavor. 


Products are far more loosely tied together in a 
second fast-growing type of combined ad. Artwork 


or a thin imaginary thread is all that is needed. 
Example: RCA’s 501 data processing system played 
the major role in a 5-page tie-in ad in a recent 
issue of Fortune. The opening page extolled the 
virtues of the 501; but succeeding pages bore ads 
for the Willys “Jeep” (universal as the 501), Piper 
Aircraft’s “Aztec” (advanced as the 501), the Wil- 
liam J. Burns International Detective Agency 
(dependable as the 501), and the Vertol 107 heli- 
copter (versatile as the 501). The possibilities for 
such ads appear to be limitless. 


Joint-sponsorship advertising has a reason to grow 
and plenty of room for expansion. And it will get 
bigger and bigger. But it is limited. 


Media Impose Limits 
Advertising media are a limiting factor. A quick 
run-down may help show how: 


Magazines and direct mail offer the most un- 
limited media for joint sponsorship. Magazines 
carry the bulk of such copy, probably always will. 
Although the older concept of tying two products 
together on one page to make dollars stretch 
further is still often employed, the trend is toward 
multi-page ads intended to act as stoppers that 
the reader cannot avoid as he leafs through the 
magazine. Business and industry magazines, with 
ads directed at the common interests of a homo- 
geneous group, also present excellent growth op- 
portunities for joint sponsorship of ads, especially 
for “use together” products. 


Combinations in direct mail have usually been 
grocery product coupon offers, but there is no 
reason to believe that multiple mailings will stay 
on this narrow track. Only recently, O. E. Me- 
Intyre Inc., a direct mail firm, announced a mail- 
ing featuring 24 offers by 14 companies, including 
Triangle Publications, Time, Inc., Popular Science, 
and Ford Motor Co., as well as a group of food 
field giants. 
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(continued) 


But other media, although excellent for much 
advertising, have not proved as flexible for tie-in 
ads. Television spot ads are often felt by adver- 
tisers to be too short for one product, let alone 
several. Regular network shows involve long- 
term contracts; are not too well suited for short- 
lived marriages. TV’s answer to the multi-page 
ad, the hour-long “special,” holds the most prom- 
ise for combined advertising. Of course, regular 
sponsors of shows will run a combination ad from 
time to time, but these are not particularly de- 


signed to stretch dollars or create new impact. 


Radio, which is so heavy on spot ads, has little 
chance for ad growth among joint sponsors. 


Newspapers may see some growth of this type 
of advertising among national advertisers, but the 
medium is so good for tie-ins between national 
and local advertisers that chances are that this 
is the way in which marketer: will continue to 
spend their newspaper ad dollars. 
Point-of-purchase, relatively unexplored — by 
teamed-up advertisers, does promise some room 
to grow for this ad form. One big problem: All 
brands included in each national tie-up promotion 
must be stocked in every store in which the P-O-P 
material is used. If not enough stores carry all 
the products, a tie-in is impossible. (Shopping cen- 
ters, though, are a way around this. Marketers 
can design tie-in displays for malls, parking lots, 
and specify the different stores in which the mer- 
chandise can be found.) 


Many products can be better presented in one 
medium than in another. If true color reproduc- 
tion is important, for example, it imposes a limited 
media selection. 


Some Other Limitations 
Here are some other restricting factors: 


* Getting several products together means get- 
ting several companies and their agencies together. 
This is a terrifying job at best. With every agency 
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naturally interested in seeing its client get every 
nickel’s worth, deadlocks often result. Many feel it 
is tough enough to convince the executive commit- 
tee that an individual ad is worth its cost, without 
having to prove that the company gets its proper 
return from an ad shared by others. 


Helping this situation are the independent “mar- 
riage counselors” who (1) come up with the idea 
for the ad, then (2) spend months smoothing 
ruffled feathers as the ad is produced. One such 
individual, Leonard F. Fellman (SM, May 2, ‘58, 
p. 44) says it takes over a year to train new men 
for his organization in just the diplomatic angles 
of the business. These independents, with no 
fish of their own to fry, are generally looked to 
for arbitration of “who is allowed to do what” 
disagreements. 

© The advertiser that associates himself with one 
or more others is taking a chance on the other 
fellow’s corporate image that it is good, 
and that it won't be in any way incompatible with 


his own. 


® The FTC has been known to look askance at 
advertising which tells the consumer that the 
maker of such-and-such recommends that a cer- 
tain product be used with it, unless it is made 
fairly clear that other products can be used just 
as effectively. What exactly constitutes an in- 
fringement is, as usual, not fully known. 

¢ Many marketers have yet to be convinced that 
a jointly sponsored ad does produce more return 
on the dollar than does an individual ad. 


* Combinations are almost always confined to 
one-shot ads, or, at best, to campaigns of a few 
weeks’ duration. A product's individual identity 
can become weakened quickly; and the thread 
used to tie products together is often so tenuous 
that it wears out with one use. 


Just how much combined advertising will grow 
is impossible to say. As the logical answer to a 
need, it will grow; but as a method fraught with 
limitations, it will be far from a cure-all for the 
great majority of marketers. 


> 
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How two well-known products 
scored significant sales gains 
with just one magazine 


When Nabisco Shredded Wheat returned 

to print advertising, using only Reader's Digest, 
it showed its best first-quar'cr scles in years. 
Then Nabisco 100% Bran began to use the Digest, 
too... and its sales rose 37%! 


The late Henry D. Perky, inventor of the nation’s first 
ready-to-eat breakfast food, harnessed the greatest 
power he could find in 1901 to promote Shredded 
Wheat. He built a bakery at Niagara Falls, opened a 
“Food Conservatory” and attracted a thousand tourists 
a day to his model cafeteria to sample his product. 
Through advertising, he made his cereal as familiar to 
Americans as the famous Falls pictured on each package. 


Searching for new methods 

Today, like managements everywhere, the business heirs 
of Henry Perky constantly search for new, more effec- 
tive ways to sell their products. The method recently 
used by National Biscuit Company, which bought 
Shredded Wheat in 1929, mav suggest how other busi- 
nesses can solve similar problems. How can you rekindle 
housewives’ enthusiasm for a long-established product? 
How can you get new millions to try your brand? How 
can you cope with rising competitors, each with its own 
strong appeal to share in the American family’s 
purchases? 


In 1958 National Biscuit, one of the most successful, 
experienced marketers of food products, returned to 
print advertising to sell Nabisco Shredded Wheat. It 
chose only one magazine—Reader’s Digest, bought each 
month by 12,000,000 families and read by 35,000,000 
people. For Nabisco, the Digest proved comparable in 
power to what Henry Perky had found 57 years earlier 
at Niagara. 

Sales rise at once 

The advertisements in the Digest were written “up” to 
the readers’ intelligence, gave interesting, useful in- 
formation with believable logic. One explained that 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat could be eaten either by those 
who wished to gain or lose weight, depending on what 
was served with it. The first advertisement appeared in 
the February, 1958, issue. Nabisco’s Special Products 
Division reported these results: 

“Sales responded immediately, showing renewed vigor 
and the best first quarter we had in years. Overall, the 
results of this first Digest campaign were acclaimed all 
along the line and led to our signing up for 6 more ads 
in 1959. By April, 1959, sales were 11% ahead of the 
preceding year.” 
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This success led to a coupon offer in the Digest for 
another National Biscuit product, 100% Bran. Results: 
“Within three weeks grocers were besieged by shoppers 
carrying the Nabisco 100% Bran coupon. This kept 
up for nearly six months. The final total of coupons 
redeemed through local stores and supermarkets ex- 

ceeded 600,000. Sales rose 37%.” 
As many companies are discovering, you reach the best 
part of America in Reader's Digest —intelligent, pros- 
perous families whose enthusiasm for a product can 
insure its success. And you can do it economically. 
Quick facts for busy executives 
Reader's Digest offers these exclusive benefits: 
1 The largest proven audience of readers. It is larger than 
any other magazine, larger than any newspaper or news- 


paper supplement. More people read the Digest than look 
at the average nighttime network television program. 


} > 

2 The largest quality audience that can be found. More 
people with greater spending power read the Digest than 
any other magazine. And the higher the income group, 
the greater the Digest's share of the audience 


3 Discrimination in the advertising accepted. The Digest 


alone of mayor advertising media accepts no alcoholic 


beverages, no tobacco, no patent medicines. 


4 Belief in what the magazine publishes. People have faith 


in Reader's Digest—in its editorial and advertising col- 
umns alike 


People have faith in 


[Readers Digest 


Largest magazine circulation in the U.S. 
Over 12,000,000 copies bought monthly 
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vethvlene doll bodies vou see here are blow 


technique that is now exploding into big busi 
ilmost volcanic force. 


market will soon blow mold 


I this picture The toy 
n pounds olyethylene. The detergent m irket now 


wants 400 million yw molded containers (40 million pounds 


of PI By 1965 it is estimated that detergents and household 
che rik i] 
of PE 

industry soon re quiring ¢ ight billion motor oil containers per 


S00 million pounds ot PE 


will require two billion bottles (200 million pounds 


[his does not cover the active possibility of the oil 


veal Nor the growing demands 


' 
iutomotive, housewares and industrial markets 


Now consider Up to 1957 only 


I 
molded. In 1959 there were 80 
come in, and by 


or the 
seven companies blow 
This vear at least 100 will 


1965 there should be 1000! 
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courtesy Boston Plastic Moch nery a. 


No tacts no figures can better illustr ite why plastic ss hig 
ind why to reach this market advertisers consistently use the 
dominant and most authoritative book in the market—MODERN 


PLASTICS, MODERN PLASTICS—with more editorial material 
more paid subscribers, and more advertising than all the other 
plastic S public ations combined. Send today for the new, fact 


filled MODERN PLASTICS Market and Media Data File. 


MODERN PLASTICS 


A Breskin Publication— Authority of the Field for 35 Years 


Offices: New York 575 Madison Ave.; Chicago 101 E. Ontario St.; 
Cleveland 3537 Lee Rd.; Los Angeles 6535 Wilshire Blod.; 
Atlanta 1722 Rhodes Haverty Bldg. 


ILM 
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Now—from The Dobeckmun Division— 
unconverted Polyfilm, a superior polyethylene 
film for producers and distributors 


who do their own packaging! 
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POLYFILM—a superior polyethylene film, product of Dow's packaging research, is now available to you through The 
Dobeckmun Company. Whether you package textiles, produce or hardware, large or small, your product wil! benefit from 
Polyfilm's unrivaled clarity and crystal transparency. POLYFILM offers you the advantage of constant uniformity of gauge 
and roll formation with consequent high-level machinability. And, too, its control wind-up and running speeds are unequaled. 
When you specify POLYFILM for your packaging, other advantages are yours. DOBECKMUN, by reason of its experience, 
is a recognized authority in flexible packaging. This experience is freely yours and is likely to prove invaluable. For the full 
story, call the source that delivers the service as well as the goods. 


THE DOBECKMUN COMPANY <> 


A Division of The Dow Chemical Company, Cleveland 1, Ohio + Berkeley 10, California + Offices in most principal cities. 
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...and here's why 
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CONCENTRATED COVERAGE 

HrATING, Pipinc & Air ConpitioN 
ING sticks to its knitting It confines 
itself to the services for which it is 
named and further confines its atten 
tion to just the industrial-large build- 
ing field. No residential, no plumb 
ing, no refrigeration. You get clearly 
focused editorial, carefully directed 
circulation 


TOUCHES ALL BASES 


HPAC, because of its specialized 
editorial, appeals to all the purchase 
control factors in this field. Conse 
quently, you reach all those who 
specify and/or buy — the consulting 
engineers, the mechanical contrac 
tors, and the engineers with plants 
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and large buildings whose major in 
terests are just these services and just 


this field 


A MARKETABLE EDITORIAL 
PRODUCT 

Lach of the readers of HPAC is, and 
has been, paying for it directly, indi 
vidually, and voluntarily. Pure cit 
culation . responsible circulation! 


And that’s not all. HPAC leads in 
number of editorial pages, leads by 
over 2 to 1 in advertising volume, 
has more advertisers, and is used on 
an exclusive basis by more advertis 
ers. Doesn't it make sense to make 
HPAC your No. | advertising me 
dium? Keeney Pusiisninc Co., 6 N 
Michigan, Chicago 2. 


—-S4 LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


more on ‘square wheels. . .’ 


. . 1 do not feel that vour edi- 
torial (“Square Wheels and Rusty 
Rails,” SM, Feb. 19] applies to the 
Illinois Central, as we earnestly 
endeavor to do everything possible 
to stimulate travel and we are anx 
ious to secure every passenger plan 
ning a trip into cr through our terri 
tory 

We take a great deal of 
pride in our fine trains and theit 
personnel, also in the men and 
women who make up our passen 
ger sales and service forces. We 
provide ticket offices both at sta 
tions and in convenient locations 
in the business districts of most of 
the larger cities. We also deliver 
and mail tickets to patrons It is 
gratifying to have so manv com 
plimentary expressions from our 


patrons concerning our service 


W.A Johnston 
President 
Illinois Central Railroad 
Chicago, Ill 


We do pay 10% commission 
where travel agents actually gen 
erate traffic which we might not 
otherwise have obtained through 
our own numerous ticket offices 

Our view is that payment of 
commission on straight rail or Pull 
man travel would only add to our 
costs and have little or no effect 


on increasing our tr iffic volume 


Claude E. Peterson 
Vice President 
Svstem Passenger Traffi 
Public Relations 
Southern Pacific Co., Texas 
and New Orleans Railroad Co 


. The party was over when 
thev [railroads] were forced to face 
a job of selling because of compe 
tition. The airlines, buslines, truck 
lines, pipelines and bargelines 
wanted in, so they developed their 
products and sales programs. Not 
the railroads oh, no thev and 
their association spent millions to 
crv about how other modes of 
transportation are being favored by 
the public they serve 

The airlines have worked to 
gether in a host of wavs since the 
end of World War Il and have 
accomplished more for the public 
convenience than the railroads ap 
pear to have done in the past 100 


' 
years 


Why, the word “sell” isn’t even 
in their dictionary. They still use 
solicitors instead of salesmen. To 
think that they cannot increase 
their traffic through travel agents 
is, of course, the same as saving 
retailers are unnecessary to Gen 
eral Electric 

What a wonderful wav this 
would be for the railroads to ex 
pand their sales staffs! Not onl) 
for passenger traffic, but for freight 
especially through freight forward 
ers and agents. 


Cargo Sales Manager 
of a prominent airline 


marketers—arise! 


“Is Congress in an Anti-Market- 
ing Mood?” [SM, Feb. 19] is pre- 
cisely the kind of easy-to-read, 
easy-to-understand, and — if. sales 
management will only do it—easy- 
to-act-on information that has been 
needed for a long, long time 

Congratulations for doing a great 
job Now let's hope vour readers 


will re spond according], 
John Fornev Rudy 


Assistant to Executive Vice 
President 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 

Washington, D.C 


Your review of the rising 
drive toward Governmental control 
of the marketing function was 
most comprehensive and percep 
tive It found a wav to trans- 
late this verv fuzzy area of law 
and regulation into such marketing 
language as product control, price 
control, advertising control, et 

Far more important, however, is 
the recognition by a major market- 
ing medium, such as SM, that 
countless marketing decisions to- 
day are being made not in “execu 
tive suites” but in Congressional 
hearing rooms and Federal court 
rooms and that legislative and 
legal affairs are not something for 
marketing men to leave to thei 
lawvers, or to no one at all 

If marketing managers of indus 
try are beginning to recognize 
these things, the job of our asso- 
ciation in protecting the free mar- 
ket will indeed become much 
easier. We aren't relaxing, but we 
certainly welcome this new spirit 


growing within the most aggres- 


sive, articulate and persuasive body 


Distributors 


TO SELL 


e more 
STOCK 
AVAILABLE 


m ~ 
| -t ~ et 
6 =f: %. : 


Hasiett 
SECURED 
CREDIT 


EaASLETT 
- FIELD WAREHOUSING 


680 Beach Street - San Francisco 
California - PRospect 6-0270 


Boat pcan Tees 


rr TF 


FREE BOOKLET 


For your free booklet, giving 
all the facts and figures on how 
Haslett Secured Credit can do 
this, just attach this coupon to 
your letterhead and mail to: 
Haslett Field Warehousing, 680 
Beach St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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of people in the world—the Ameri- 
can marketing men. 


May we have your permission 
to reprint your article in the NAM 

News? 
“THE INDUSTRIAL GIANT” John A. Stuart 


Committee Executive 

NOW HAS THE HIGHEST SALARIED PAYROLL IN THE NATION Marketing Committee 
National Assn. of Manufacturers 
New York, N.Y 


Ly 00 per family per UOUr It is indeed heartening to see 
+ Ps 00 your publication taking a real in- 
, 2 , $592. terest in the legislative aspects of 

~ ~awerage jor the nation -- 


marketing. The articles appearing 
in vour last few issues should help 


COLORFUL eee — - a great deal in alerting your readers 


to the trend in Washington toward 


4 STERS | OR LESS THI \N increased attention to marketing 
18¢ and antitrust matters 
reach thas fabulously am 


peor Shausand Consultant—Government Relations 


purchasing power... General Elec tric Co 
7 New York, N. ¥ 


tichard C. Holmquist 


I am in complete agree 


Cleveland, Cincinnati, Toledo, Elyria, Lorain, a5 ca > ag Beg Ne 
Fremont, Sandusky, Tiffin and Ashtabula. ing thought, which, if trends con 


CN eee eas eae < tinue to develop the way thev are, 
NR REE ne he a es could very well be a prophecy 
that will be realized within the 
next decade 


The revamping of the antitrust 
laws is foreseeable and the con- 
tinued advancement of the theor, 
of federalizing corporations through 
licensing procedures will possibly 
be considered a solution. Bigness 
in business, which has generated 
big labor and big Government 
will be considered integral and 
vital to a modern economi politi 
cal and military survival. An alter 
native approa h to the evils of the 
so-called bigne ss in business in 
lieu of the current methods of anti 
trust enforcement, will be en- 
forced. The concept of Govern 
mental intervention, from the pro 
duction of raw material to the 
ultimate distribution of products to 
the consumer, mav very well be 
considered. The current investiga 
tion of so-called administered prices 
will lend impetus to this pursuit 
The charge will be made that, as 
intitrust laws are strengthened and 
enforced, new means of avoiding 
compliance with their intent are 
found by business through the in 
stitution of new marketing prac 
tices with detrimental results to 


the economy 


Coming soon...a new way to reach Edmund P. Hennelly 
your most valuable market... Legislative Consultant 


pe ™ Soconv Mobil Oil Co., Inc 
the people who are “Ready-to-Buy! no Sst als 
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Milton P. Higgins, President, Norton Company, views his company's advertising: 


“Without advertising, all this power 
would just help us build inventory.” 


“From fusing raw materials for our grinding 
wheels, refractory and other abrasive products 
right through the final production steps, we use 
several hundred million kilowatt hours of elec- 
tricity each year. 

‘But it takes a different kind of power to move 
our products out of inventory and into use by 
our customers—the power that consistent adver- 


tising in top business publications can generate. 

“Norton ads, in business magazines like 
McGraw-Hill’s, tell engineers, managers, pur- 
chasing agents and other prospects about the 
help our lines offer their particular industries. 

“Product advertising, and having the Norton 
name known, is to us as indispensable a force as 
electric power.” 


ax, McGraw-Hill 


PUBLICATION §&S 
McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36,N.¥. 


More than one million key men in business and industry pay to read McGraw-Hili publications. 


CHANCE?... 


OR CHOICE! 


SELECT THE MEDIUM THAT DELIVERS THE MARKET WITH A PROFITABLE DIFFERENCE 


If the queen you're hoping to draw 1s the 
lady who shops for the better-off household 
don't bunk on chunce to turn her up. Even 
f you want to get every man-jack in th 
US. able to buy much, don't Icave it to 
hance. Leave it to magazines to choose cx 
actly the kind of market that fits your needs 
Magazines select the people you want to 
h... your best customers and prospects 


the better-off families that do more buying 


Maybe that’s not news, because you alt 


know magazine feaders buy more. How much 

more is shown by the recent authoritatis 

Study of the Magazine Market,” based, on 
irch conducted by the Market Research 


Corporation of America. For example, house 


ids with heavier exposure to magazines 
1S2S oreo " d fruits per 
| (Hy) { itor t wash 


ers... buy $5 billion more insurance yearly 
than houscholds with heavier exposure to 
television! And so on all the way down the 
line in actual buying of rapid-turnover prod- 
ucts, durable goods and services. That's 
what magazines’ power of selectivity adds up 
to—a solid Profitable Difference to'the adver- 
tiser, bécause magazine readers buy more. 


Get the facts in the new “Study of the Mag- 
azine Market”—ask your magazine sales 
man for the complete report, or write to the 
Magazine Advertising Bureau of MPA. It 
will mean a Profitable Difference to you 
The Magazine Advertising Bureau of MPA, 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y 


MAGAZINES...FOR THE 
PROFITABLE DIFFERENCE 


Successful salesmen call again and again on their most important customers. Successful advertising needs the sanve kind of continuity 
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call. again and again on their most important customers. Successful advertising needs the same kind of continuity FORTUNE 
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\ Pacific Northwest? 
HEN HEAR THIS! 
Plan it to realize the full profit potential of 

the growing Puget Sound Country. 
Remember: from the distribution stand- 


¢ 


. \ N “| 
Y t y WK Sy ’ Sh 
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point, you'll be covering both Seattle and © 


Tacoma. Niné times out of ten, the same 
J , the same merchandising effort, 
_<a@the same promotion push, will be directed to 


outlets in both major Puget Sound metro- 
politan areas at the same time. 


BUT —the vital extra profit potential rep- 
resented by Tacoma won't be realized unless 


customers are covered, too. es 
That means the er at Tribune 


must be on your “A” schedule. 


No.etitside paper—no combination of out- 
® Papers— gives adequate coverage in 
"Tacoma. 


So, always, every time— 
THINK TWICE ABOUT TACOMA 


© SEATTLE 


First, as a market that demands complete 
local coverage. 


Second, as a market covered only by the 
Tacoma News Tribune . . . now delivering 
more than 85,000 daily. 


Ask the man from SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER and get the facts 
Sales Management April 1, 1960 
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Second Quarter 


Looks Good 


For Marketin 


With most economic factors setting marketers up for a booming 
second quarter, the only stumbling blocks will be their own pos- 
sible reluctance to advertise and sell in a big way. Even first- 


quarter disappointments may be turned to their advantage. 


Don’t let anvone tell you the second 
quarter doesn't look good. Record 
highs for retail sales are just ahead- 
recent slowdowns of such basic indus- 
tries as steel and automobiles notwith 
standing 

According to SM’s Future Sales 
Ratings Board, last year’s second quar- 
ter high-record sales will be surpassed 
by at least 5%—with higher gains pos- 
sible if marketers will really push 
Pulling in horns at this point will only 
strengthen the camp of the doubting 
Thomases 

As to the first quarter's disappoint- 
ments—the board sees them as tem- 
porary, and, in fact, healthy, since 
they reflect a conservative building of 


By PETER B. B. ANDREWS 
Chairman, Future Sales Ratings Board 


inventory, which will help to prolong 
the boom 

A look at the chart on p. 35 reveals 
that retail sales ratings for most of the 
industries tabulated point to sales 
higher than last year’s. The consensus 
of the board’s 311 economists and 
marketing men brings increased sec- 
ond quarter ratings for eight industries 
(see up-pointing arrows), decreased 
ratings for 12 (see down-pointing ar- 
rows). For the 12 months ahead, nine 
industries go up, four go down. (De 
creases are not meant to indicate a 
pessimistic outlook; they simply re- 
flect the rising comparative base of 
sales — making larger gains in 1960 
over 1959 more difficult to attain.) 
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Here are some of the factors behind 
the board’s optimism: more people, 
with higher incomes; high liquid as- 
sets and margin over debts; corpora- 
tions’ healthy earnings and financial 
reserves; the fine variety of improved 
new products plus the wherewithal to 
advertise and sell them well—and a 
public confidence in the longer future. 

Disposable personal income of the 
American public (income after taxes) 
is at a new-high annual rate over $346 
billion—up about 6% over the first 
quarter of ‘59. This compares with 
prosperous 1959's total of $335 bil- 
lion, and with $208 billion in ’50, $76 
billion in ’40 and $83 billion in °29. 

Unemployment is relatively high— 
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Second Quarter Looks Good for Marketing 


continued) 


but employment is close to an all-time 
peak and should go up even more 
The combination of advancing wages 
and salaries, and stable living costs, 
means a fat increase in consumers 
buying power. Average weekly earn- 
ings in manufacturing now approxi- 
mate $94, compared with $90 in April 
59, $59 for the full year 1950, $25 for 
‘40 and $25 for "29. At the same time 
the concept of fewer hours of work—at 
the same pay—is still being pushed by 
labor leaders, and it looks as if, over 
the long run, at least, workers will 
have more leisure time in which to 
empty these fattened pocketbooks 
Financial assets of both consumers 
and corporations are at all-time peaks 
4 Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion study places the early ‘59 total 
of individuals’ assets at $891 billion, 
up from $660 billion in ‘54. Of this 
$891-billion aggregate, $513 billion 
represented bank accounts, currency, 
insurance, and 
pension reserves, while $378 billion 
represented 
stocks 
Consumer debt is estimated at less 
than a quarter of the $891-billion to- 
tal. The huge remainder of this reserve 
buying power in the hands of the 
masses 1S, In many respects, a new 
factor in the economy—one that may 


Government bonds, 


corporate bonds and 


have had a lot to do with the relative 
lightness of the 1953-54 and 1957-58 
recessions. Where once people's 
spending was very sensitive to small 
declines in business activity, nowadays 
the public seems to keep on spending 
despite minor “bad times.” 

During the three postwar recoveries 
from recession, personal spending has 
given big impetus to the over-all ex- 
pansion in national output, with dur- 
able goods especially affected. In the 
recent recovery, about half of the rise 
in Gross National Product was trace- 
able to consumer expenditures. Be- 
tween the second quarter of ‘58— 
when the recession hit rock-bottom— 
and the fourth quarter of ‘59, pur- 
chases of autos and parts increased 
more than a fourth, compared with a 
17% increase for all durable goods, 
and a 9% increase for total consump- 
tion expenditures. Spending for serv- 
ices increased about a tenth, while 
nondurable goods were up about 6% 
between mid-’58 and the end of °59 
A relatively small increase in food is 
partly due to the 3% drop in food 
prices. Prices of all other items in- 
creased. 

The recent business slowdowns are 
not as significant, in the long view, as 
they may seem. It’s primarily the 
hard goods fields—such heavy steel us- 


ers as autos and some home durables— 
that have felt the fall-off in new order 
placements. 

In contrast, the majority of soft 
goods lines, such as clothing, food, 
cosmetics, toothpaste and mouthwash, 
gasoline and drugs, are showing gains 
in relation to 59 figures, with indica- 
tions of an additional pickup in the 
months ahead. Psychologically, the 
poor January showing made a bad 
impression to start the year, but don’t 
forget that January had one less sell- 
ing day than it did in ‘59 and also a 
long week end at the beginning of the 
month, which gave January ‘59 a head 
start of almost two full days. 

Production cuts in the steel and 
auto industries are normai reactions 
to the frenetic activity which came on 
the heels of the steel strike — they 
should not be interpreted as signs of 
basic economic troubles. Steel, fol- 
lowing retrenchment, is likely to be at 
85% to 90% of capacity in the second 
quarter—a prosperous level of activity. 
The auto industry, after its cuts, still 
is expected to be producing at more 
than a 6-million-car rate—making this 
one of its best years. 

The condition of business finances 
is likely to have a major effect on the 
business trend in months ahead. The 
board estimates total 1960 corporation 
profits at $27 billion after taxes, a con- 
siderable new all-time high compar- 
ing with $25 billion estimated for ‘59, 
the previous record year. The figure 
stood at $18.9 billion in ‘58, $22.8 
billion in "50, $6.5 billion in "40, and 
$8.3 billion in "29 

Balance sheet position of the na- 
tion’s business structure likewise is 
strong. Business is well set up to 
manufacture and advertise products— 
a top factor in the good sales prospects 


continued on page 108 


Peter B. B. Andrews 


Andrews Elected to Top Wall Street Post 


Peter B. B. Andrews, 
Management's 


Sales 
consulting eco- 
1934, has been 
elected president of the Value 


nomist since 


Line Investor's Counsel, Inc. The 
company is o wholly owned sub- 
sidiary of Arnold Bernhard & Co., 
publishers of the VLI Survey. 
Andrews regularly forecasts 
economic conditions as well as 
sales and advertising trends for 
Sales Management's readers. He 
has achieved an outstanding rec- 
ord of accuracy over the past 25 


years. He regularly consults with 


more than 300 key men in mar- 
keting, Government and the uni- 
versities before predicting the 
near-term and long-term business 
outlook for over 100 industries 

Andrews also does business 
and financial advisory work for 
Columbia Broadcasting System as 
well as financial and industrial 
analysis for Standard & Poor's 
and The Wall Street Journal. He 
has served as consulting econo- 
mist and research director of the 
National Distribution Council of 
the Department of Commerce. 
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In the 116-industry table below, the sales prospect rating has just been raised when the 
arrow 7 next to the % points up. The arrow | pointing down means the rating has just been 
decreased. All other ratings are unchanged from the previous quarter. 


Key to Relative Size Ratings Key to Sales Prospect Ratings 


(By Industry sales volume) 


A—$10 Billion and Over 
B—$7 Billion to $10 Billion 
C—$4 Billion to $7 Billion 
D—$2 Billion to $4 Billion 
E—+$i Billion to $2 Billion 


(All ratings are relative to the median (***), 
which indicates approximately no change in relation 
to the corresponding period of the preceding year.) 
kkkkk—Best Relative Outlook 

wkkkk —Very Good Relative Outlook 

*kk =—Good (Medium) Relative Outlook 


Advertising .. 
Air Conditioning 
Air Transportation 
Aircraft Sales 
Atomic Energy 
Auto Sales (New) 
Auto Sales (Used) 
Auto Service & Parts 
Auto Tires 

Beking 

Banks (Revenue) 
Boor 


Boating 

Building (Heavy) 

Building (Residential) 

Candy & Chewing Gum 

Canned Fruits & Vegs. 

Cereals 

Chemicals 

Cigarettes 

Cigars 

Clothing (Men's, Women's 
& Children's) 

Coal (Anthracite) 

Coal (Bituminous) 

Coin Machine Seles 

Commercial Printing 

Cosmetics 

Cotton Textiles 

Dairy Products 

Department Stores 

Diesel Engines 

Dinnerware 

Drugs & Medicines 

Dry Cleaning 

Education , 

Electrical Eq. (Industrial) 

Electrical Eq. (Consumer) 

Electronics (Military) 


Food Processing 

Furs 

Gasoline & Oil 

Glass & Materials 

Government Procurement 

Groceries 

Hardware 

Hotels 

House Furnishings, Floor 
Coverings, Furniture, etc. 

Household Products ( Misc.) 

Imports 

instalment Financing 

Insurance 

Jewelry & Watches 

Laundries 

Liquor (Alcoholic) 


fifi 
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F—One-Half Billion to $1 Billion 


x 


G—Under a Half-Billion Dollars * 


< ¢ 
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kkekke 


j 


Luggege 

Lumber & Wood Products 
Machine Tools 

Machinery (Agric.) 
Machinery (Ind'l.) 
Materials Handling 
Meats 

Medical and Dental Care 
Metal Containers 

Metals (Non-Ferrous) 
Missiles and Rockets 
Motion Pictures 

Musical Instruments 
Office Equipment 


| Oil Burners 
| Oil (Cooking) 


Oil Equipment 
Packaging & Containers 


| Paint 
| Paper & Products 
| Personal Care 


Photographic Supplies 
Plastics 
Plumbing & Heating 


Printing & Publishing Equip. 
| Radios 
| Railroad Equipment 


Railroads 
Refrigerators 
Restaurants & Bars 
Restaurant Equipment 


Rock Products (Incl. Cement) 


Rubber Products 


Security Financing 


| Shipbuilding 


Shoes 


| Silk Textiles 
| Silverware 


Soap 


| Soft Drinks 


Sports & Sporting Goods 


| Steel & Iron 
| Sugar 


Surgical Equipment 
Synthetic Textiles 
Television 

Toothpaste & Mouthwashes 


| Toys & Games 


Trailers (Auto) 
Travel & Vacations 
Travel Overseas 
Trucks 
Utilities ( Electric) 
Utilities (Gas) 
Utilities (Telegraph) 
Utilities (Telephone) 
Vacuum Cleaners 
Washers (Household) 
| Woolens & Worsteds 


—Fair Relative Outlook 
—Least Impressive Relative Outlook 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


>.2 
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Note: Future Sales Ratings are especially copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, 630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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ORDERS BY PHONE, mail or through salesmen are checked 
in at distribution center. Single or combined orders are all 
filled here. This means individualized service—a plan worked 
out in advance with each customer, and for each customer 


SEPARATE ORDERS for Post, Jell-O and institutional products, 
all from one customer, are brought together. improvement 
of order taking and delivery procedures is an important 
feature of the new system. Orders go out in 36 hours. 


General Foods Makes it Easy 
For Grocers to Buy—and Get 


A network of GF sales-distribution centers spreading over the 


country has been changing the concept of warehousing opera- 


tions, with area-tailored, individualized customer service that 


offers 


Grocery retailers in the Philadelphia 
I 

rket area have just had a taste of 

er eral Foods 


recipe 


( orporations new 
| for blending sales and service 
f all GF produ ts into a single, cen 
tralized operation—and they are find- 


ig it an extremels palatable one 
Now in pl ice 


, it 


of the old multi-op- 
retailers are getting 
ervice tailored to their individual 
needs, with orders taken through, 
processed at, and shipped (all products 
it once) from GF'’s “market ware- 


ion service 
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grocers speedy, 


“one-spot” 


. - 
nouse 


dependably and fast. At the 
same time chain, voluntary, and co 
operative warehouses are relieved of 
their three biggest headaches: “out of 
stock” emergencies, excessive inven 
tories, inconsistent deliveries 

The sales-distribution center, or 
market warehouse (a new concept in 
warehousing), is the heart of GF's 
restvled operations A network of 17 
such centers is planned, scheduled to 
reach from coast to coast by the end 


of 1961. In addition to the Philadel 
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order-delivery facilities. 


phia project, they have so far been 
set up in Boston, Memphis, Youngs- 
town, Minneapolis and St. Louis 
Organized individually to meet the 
requirements of the area served, each 
center offers retailers 
@ Individualized service 


© Improved order taking and deliv- 
procedures; better shipping and 
handling of GF products 


er\ 


@ Receipt of products on a depend- 
able rapid basis 


DATA FROM COMBINED ORDER is punched on IBM cards, 
assuring customer an individualized service record. If a 
freight car or truck cannot meet schedule, customer is 
notified in advance and advised when it will arrive 


INVOICE FOR COMBINED ORDER is prepared and checked 
on IBM equipment giving ready information on the status 
of orders and shipments. The center knows exactly when 
each order is to be shipped, what conveyance will carry it. 


@ Ready and complet information 


on the status of orders shipme nts and 
sales probl mS 


@ Greater inventory turnover with 
lower capital investment and reduced 


Mw“ arehouse spac ‘ 


What GI hopes to achieve as the 
distribution network gets into full 
swing is frankly stated by George M 
Perry, general manager of the Distri 
bution-Sales Division: “ more busi 
ness for our retail grocery store and 
institutional products [We want] 
to service our customers so they will 
want to do more business with us be 
cause it is profitable for them to do 
sO 
GF foresaw the need for a wholly 
new distribution system about three 
years ago. Over the years its custom- 
ers had justified complaints about not 
being able to get fast answers to their 
questions about orders. The old sys 
tem, management points out, just 
wasn't built for speed in all its parts 
There were many bottlenecks. Com- 
plexity was a weakness. A customer's 
order for several products was given 
to a territory manager who forwarded 
it to the area or region service office WAREHOUSEMEN FILL ORDER and load truck—or freight car. Greater inventory 
for processing. The region service turnover with lower capital investment and reduced warehouse space—an im- 
office then ordered the products from portant guarantee for GF customers—is made possible by dependable deliveries. 
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FINAL TRANSACTION—comparison of customer's check with his accounts receivable 
record. The center has on hand all information on billing, accounts receivable 
and credits, can give updated status of accounts to customers at any time. 


each of the various plants or ware- 


houses concerned. The customer's 
order for a mix of products was filled 
from several locations and shipped by 
various conveyances, all of which ar 
rived at his warehouse at different 
times. Information about orders, de- 
dates and 


quickly available 


livery billing was not 


In contrast, simplicity is the 
strength of the new sales-distribution 
services now offered by GF. A cus 
tomer’s order—whether sent by mail 
taken by telephone or placed with a 
salesman—goes directly to the district 
sales and center from 
which the products are shipped. In the 
new setup, sales and service people 


distribution 


are closely coordinated, and one or- 
ganization provides fast, complete, 
“one-stop” service on order process 
ing, billing, credits, reports, ware- 
housing and transportation. All in- 
formation on orders, deliveries, billing 
etc., is immediately available to the 
customer from the one source 

Before a center is built, the market 


area is carefully analyzed in terms of 
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its gross volume of GF’s various prod 
ucts, seasonal factors, trading areas 
business practices, rates of turnover, 
and available transportation facilities 
The needs of each individual customer 
within that particular market area are 


OFFICIAL OPENING—George M. Perry, 
general manager, GF’s Sales-Distribu- 
tion Service Division, discusses the 
new distribution system 
with customers at the new Philadelphia 


district distribution center—just opened. 


company’s 
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also studied: his way of ordering, his 
way of handling merchandise in ware- 
house and store, his merchandising 
programs, his display methods. Based 
on these data, a custom-tailored serv- 
ice plan is drawn up, focused on the 
customer's particular needs as well as 
the general needs and opportunities 
for GF in that market. 

Customers served by the new dis- 
tribution centers are wholesalers, food 
chains, independent grocers, coopera- 
tives, delicatessens—all sizes, from the 
little store around the corner to the 
largest wholesaler. All services re- 
quired by them are offered on behalf 
of GF’s Maxwell House Div. (Maxwell 
House and Sanka coffee); Post Divi- 
sion (cereals); Gaines Dog Food Div.; 
Jell-O Div. (gelatin desserts, instant 
puddings, puddings, pie fillings, min- 
ute rice, potatoes, etc., Swans Down 
cake mixes, Log Cabin syrup, Calu- 
met baking powder, Walter Baker 
chocolate products); Birds Eye Divi- 
sion (frozen foods); Bireley’s Opera- 
tion (soft drink beverage bases); Insti- 
tutional Products Div. (most products 
from the other divisions); Perkins Div. 
(favored soft drinks in powder form, 
salad dressing mixes); S$. O. S. Div 
(soap-impregnated pads, “eee dish- 
washing aids, etc.); Laundry Products 
Div. (bluing, etc 


®& The sizes of orders going through 
the centers vary all the way from 
40,000 Ibs. or more of a product for a 
large food chain to a small case of 
Jell-O for the corner delicatessen. All 
orders—large and small—are processed 
and shipped within 36 hours after re- 
ceipt at the center 

Performance records of the centers 
are unusually high, says GF manage- 
ment. For example, in Philadelphia, 
although the distribution service plan 
has hardly been in effect long enough 
to adequately demonstrate the type 
of service GF means to provide, cus- 
tomers have received products on a 
dependable, rapid basis. During the 
month of January, a 90.7% perfonn- 
ance record was achieved on rail ship- 
ments; 100% performance was set for 
truckload customers; for split truck 
shipments the performance was 91.1%. 
On the entire month's 347 shipments, 
the performance was 81.6%—318 ship- 
ments on time, 29 late. And in each 
instance of late delivery, customers 
were notified in advance and given the 
reasons for the delay. 

“From what we've seen so far in 
the centers now operating, the future 
looks bright for us,” GF management 
predicts. “By the time our sales-dis- 
tribution network is completed across 
the country, we are sure we wil] have 
substantially increased the sales of all 
GF products.” @ AE 


Will Credit Controls Stifle Buying? 


Marketers may be hit by new law requiring sellers to break down 


retail prices, showing credit costs in dollars and percentages. 


This could have real impact on consumers who buy on-the-cuff. 


Last week saw the first round of 
Senate hearings on a controversial bill 
that could greatly affect every prod- 
uct or service sold on credit. The pro- 

sed law would require businesses to 
ist all credit fees in detail—both in 
dollars and in percentages—for pros- 
pective customers. 

This legislation would hit a $48- 
billion-a-year business. Free-spending 
consumers have learned and loved to 
buy on-the-cuff. Last year Americans 
used $18 billion of credit to buy auto- 
mobiles. They went on-the-cuff for 
another $13.5 billion to purchase other 
consumer products. They used $2 bil- 
lion of credit in modernizing their 
homes. And they went into hock for 
$15 billion in personal loans, much 
of which probably went for buying a 
bigger and better living. 

Now, many influential congressmen 
are gravely coacerned about the credit 
boom. They see it as a real danger. 
They say that excessive use of credit 
for buying products and services can 
threaten the economic stability of our 
country. They are out to do something 
about it 


®& The lawmakers know well that they 
cannot legislate outright controls or 
limits on credit or interest rates. It is 
politically impractical at this time. 
So, they have found a way of con- 
trolling credit without actually im- 
posing controls. And it is legislation 
that stands a strong chance of being 
enacted where out-and-out credit con- 
trols would not. 

Their proposal—in a bill —— 
by Senator Paul H. Douglas (D., 
Ill.) and 17 other co-sponsoring sena- 
tors—has this worthy purpose: Let 
consumers use credit, but tell them 
what they are paying. 

Specifically, the Douglas bill (S. 
2755) requires that prospective buy- 
ers on credit be told (1) the total 
amount in dollars of all credit and 
service charges, fees, discounts, etc.; 
and (2) the percentage of these fi- 
nancing charges, computed as simple 
annual interest on the outstanding 


balance of the loan. This law would 
apply to all credit—installment pur- 
chases, loans, mortgages, conditional 
sales, rental-purchase contracts. 

On the surface, this bill certainly 
appears harmless—even desirable. But, 
before siding for or against it, the 
marketer should take a look at the 
possible, yet unpredictable, conse- 
quences of such a law. 


® The average consumer would prob- 
ably be shocked to learn that he is 
paying well above 6% for the auto- 
mobiles, appliances, and other prod- 
ucts he buys on-the-cuff. Yet decades 
of tradition have given him the idea 
that simple interest higher than 6% 
is something akin to armed robbery. 
He would ‘probably be shocked to 
learn that when he bought a $200 
dishwasher on a 12-month payment 
plan at a $12 credit charge, he paid 
simple annual interest of 12%—not the 
apparent 6%—because his loan for the 
full year averaged only $100. He 
would no doubt think that the manu- 
facturer, the retailer and the lender 
were conspiring to charge him an 
exorbitant rate of interest. 

Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Interest at 6% may be reason- 
able on a large single payment loan, 
but it does not begin to cover the 
costs of a small installment loan. The 
lender must check the consumer's 
credit, open an account, send out a 
coupon book, handle the accounting 
for each monthly payment, sometimes 
make special collections from delin- 
quents, and close the account when 
paid in full. 

There is ne question that a pro- 
gram to educate the consumer to these 
economic facts of life is praiseworthy. 
Honest marketers don’t want to fool 
him, but they don’t want to shock 
him either. Some lawmakers, however, 
favor the shock treatment—not just 
to inform the consumer, but with the 
actual stated purpose of curtailing 
credit buying. Direct controls have 
not been accepted by Congress, so 
some powerful lawmakers are resort- 
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ing to shock to cut on-time purchases. 
This indirect, devious approach can 
well be challenged by marketers. 

A law to inform the consumer of 
what he’s paying for credit purchases 
carries many implications for mar- 
keters. Some possible consequences: 


© The bill could hit the lawmakers’ 
target. It could curtail installment 
buying. It could have considerable 
impact on the purchasing habits of 
consumers, sending buyers-on-the-cuff 
into a tailspin. Many consumers might 
postpone purchases until they had the 
cash in hand. 


e This law could tend to drive 
actual financing charges underground. 
Retailers, fearing an adverse customer 
reaction to the news that credit costs 
are not 6% but often double or triple 
that, might hike the cash prices of 
their merchandise to cover part of 
the credit and collection costs. This 
would penalize the cash customer, 
who would then have to bear part of 
the costs of a service which did not 
benefit him. 


@ The credit disclosure bill could 
give a boost to rental plans for con- 
sumer products. Some appliance deal- 
ers are already experimenting with 
rental plans. A credit control law 
would give them, and the consumer, 
the opportunity to switch to renting 
in a big way. The prospective buyer 
could easily decide that it is cheaper 
to rent a product than pay a seem- 
ingly too-high credit charge to buy it. 

Today this bill presents a real chal- 
lenge to the marketer — to anticipate 
its effects, to start planning to live 
with it, to sell in spite of it, to find 
new and more compelling appeals in 
advertising, to devise new selling tech- 
niques, to train salesmen and dealers. 

Prospects of the bill’s being passed 
are very strong. Many powerful back- 
ers will push it as far as possible, 
althought in this unpredictable elec- 
tion year it could be held up. Then 
it will be revived in the next Congress, 
when enactment will be almost cer- 
tain. JGP 
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23 of a series on: 


THE 10 BIGGEST MISTAKES EXECUTIVES MAKE 


Seeing Problems, Not Objectives 


By DON H. SCOTT 
Don Scott Associates 


If your employees were asked to comment on your 
ability to think clearly and logically, how would they 
respond? 

Most managers pride themselves on their thinking ca- 
pacity. They feel they think objectively about the problem 
at hand. Unfortunately, no management activity is so 
fraught with bad habits and lack of understanding as 
thinking. Probably no one ever existed who reasoned 
clearly all the time. Most modern managers, however, 
would be as well off throwing all possible decisions in a 
given situation into a hat and having the office boy draw 
one out. 

Even when a decision has proved sound, chances are 
it was reached through some circuitous, time-consuming 
route. There was probably considerable doubt and per- 
haps some nual prejudice involved. Although no one 
can eliminate all personal prejudice from every decision, 
we should, at least, be conscious of its presence. Of 
course, it is easier to be objective and impersonal when 
one sits on the sidelines. It is icularly simple to see in 
retrospect what should have been done. Unfortunately, 
we don’t enjoy the luxury of retrospective thinking in the 
area which most needs organized thought—planning. 

Planning is the basis for all business action. What makes 
planning difficult is that it comes before a course of 
action, not after. If a plan is to be worked, it must not 
only spell out proposed actions, but provide ways of 
measuring each activity as it takes shins Within the 
process of planning comes decision making. Planning is 
where objectives are set, where facts are gathered, estab- 
lished, and evaluated. Planning is essential to control be- 
cause no judgment can be made of an action unless some 
predetermined measurement provides a basis for judging. 

Quite obviously a manager who does not reason clearly 
and objectively, plans poorly. He is “flying by the seat 
of his pants” in the truest sense and is trusting to luck. 
He places himself in the position of forever taking reme- 
dial action, or stamping out fires, instead of taking preven- 
tive action which would pre-establish objectives and 
actions 

Ask yourself this question: “When I plan, is it to solve 
a problem, or to reach an objective?” The answer may be 
quite important as an attitude indicator, because objec- 
tives are goals. Establishing and working toward goals 
is a positive approach. Dwelling on problems is a negative 
approach and can be harmful and unproductive. 

Let’s look at Manager Bob Gordon's thinking processes 
in a common management situation. Bob has eleven men 
working in his group. Each accounts to him. Things seem 
to be going nicely until production starts to drop in John 
Smith’s area. Quite clearly, something is amiss and some 
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action on Bob's part is indicated. If Bob is the typical, 
harassed, time-starved boss, he will start with the objec- 
tive of finding out “what is wrong with Smitty.” 

Look at what follows: In effect, he has already deter- 
mined that something is wrong with Smitty. Inasmuch as 
planning should begin with the gathering of facts relative 
to the situation at hand, Bob will subconsciously start his 
planning by looking for facts which substantiate his pre- 
conceived conclusion. He will look for facts that prove 
something is wrong with Smitty. He has channeled his 
thinking. Whether anything is wrong with Smitty or not, 
there probably will be when Bob finishes. Bob may well 
create a problem where none existed. 

What should he have done? He should have started his 
thinking processes with the work objective of “bringing 
production back to the standard in Smith's area.” Now, 
when he begins his fact gathering, he will look for facts 
relative to production, or the situation, not relative to 
Smitty. If anything really is wrong with Smitty, it would 
become evident in the facts. 

You may ask, “Well, conversely, would production facts 
not have disclosed themselves in the first a ch?” They 
may have, but too often only after irreparable damage has 
been done to your relationship with Smitty, to say noth- 
ing of the influence this approach has on the remainder 
of the work group. Further, no employee performs at his 
best all the time. If you start out to find something wrong 
with someone, you can generally do it. Ask yourself how 
many things you have done in the past week that you are 
glad your boss doesn’t know about. 

As humans, we are prejudiced enough in our feelings 
without developing a pattern of thinking which makes it 
practically impossible to be anything but prejudiced. 
Every time the question of differentiating between objec- 
tives and problems comes up, someone wisely asks, “How 
do you define a problem?” 

Here's a simple answer: You are standing on one side 
of the street, and your objective is to be on the opposite 
corner. Your problem is anything that separates you from 
that objective—i.e., the distance between you and the 
opposite comer. 

Go back to the case of Bob Gordon. His objective should 
have been “bringing production back to standard in 
Smith’s area.” His problem? He doesn’t know yet. Some- 
where in his investigation, however, he will find that 
which must be separated out in order to achieve maximum 
productivity. This would become the problem. 

Once problerns have been clearly defined (you may 
check this by asking yourself if your objective will have 
been reached when the problems have been handled) you 
are now faced with decision making. The action of sepa- 
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rating out defined problems is really a process of estab- 
lishing intermediate objectives through decision making. 
These intermediate objectives demand actions. Once these 
actions have been completed, your original objective 
should have been reached. ‘The entire process will be 
muddled before you start if you have not defined your 
problem well 

Take the example of the sales manager who notices 
that in a certain geographical area, sales are below quota. 
Investigation reveals that competition in this area has 
reduced prices. The objective in this case is to reach the 
sales level consistent with quota. If he defines his prob- 
lem as “low competitive prices,” however, he will be in 
error. First, he can’t do anything about competitive prices. 
Second, if he could control these prices, and thus separate 
out the apparent problem, it might not bring back his 
sales 

His problem, therefore, is, “people aren’t buying his 
product.” Price is only one factor in any sales situation. 
He doesn't want to limit his decision making by defining 
as a problem any one part which could well be affected 
by other parts. He would have channeled his vision and 
limited the actions in the plan to follow. 

Now, when he takes his major problem apart and con- 
siders all factors such as service, distribution, presentation 
through oral sales effort, advertising and promotion, qual- 
ity, costs, price and benefits to customer, etc., he may 
well meet competition without lowering his prices, or he 
may be able to strike a balance among all factors 

Too many managers live blissfully in a world of limited 
vision. Too often, after repeated experiences of inadequate 
decision making, they subconsciously resign themselves 
either to following past organization practices or to shift- 
ing the burden of decision making to others. If they fol- 
low past organization practices, they cannot meet chang- 
ing times successfully. They inhibit initiative of their 
personnel. They discourage progress. If they shift the 
burden of decision making, they limit their own stature 
and progress. They build a ceiling over themselves which 
is much lower than they might wish. It is unfortunate 
that restricted thinking, and therefore limited planning, 
is more the rule in management than the exception. 

Let's look at a typical situation that may well be 
occurring all over the country even as you read this. Sam 
Slade is sales manager of a middle-size company, and Sam 
doesn't do a bad job. At the time he submitted his yearly 
budget four months ago, however, Sam reasoned that a 
good sales potential for his product existed in Sandusky, 
Ohio. On this basis, he securec’ «»proval in the budget 
for $40,000 for a retail outlet there. 

Time arrived for Sam to submit his final plans for the 


project in order to start building. He referred to the budget, 
saw the $40,000 and gave his area manager the following 
orders: “Select a site and have plans developed for a 
store. Keep land and building within $25,000. You can 
figure your decorating, furnishing and equipment at 
$15,000.” 

The area manager did the best he could within those 
limitations. Final approval was obtained and the project 
completed within the budget. Competition then opened 
a good store down the street and ran them out ef business. 

You can see where Sam made at least two mistakes. 
The first, when he did not clearly establish the marketing 
objective of the store and then request adequate funds 
for reaching it. The second, when he allowed staying 
within the $40,000 to supersede the objective of success 
of the venture. 

It is important to live within a budget. A predetermined 
budget is a plan. It provides a financial basis for future 
operations. Each operation should have been studied in 
detail before inclusion in a budget. Changing conditions 
may often lead to middle-of-the-year budget changes, but 
— for changes because of hasty planning can only 
refiect poorly on the manager. 

Much worse, however, is the manager who sacrifices 
sound business objectives to immediate dollar objectives. 
In Sam’s case, he should have made a careful plan in- 
corporating realistic marketing objectives for the store. 
He should have planned an outlet to achieve those objec- 
tives and then estimated his costs and income to see if a 
profit could be made. The time to do this was before he 
submitted the budget. Failing there, however, he should 
never have attempted to live within the $40,000 merely 
out of respect for the budget. Much better to admit to a 
poor original plan and ask for a revision than to throw 
away the investment. 


(continued on next page) 
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Mistake No. 4 


“Trying to Operate Without Routines” 
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Beware of the manager who is dol- 
lar-dominated. He usually asks first, 
“What does it cost?” and only later 
bothers to ask, “What will it do for 
us?” Obviously this manager has 
channeled his thinking and limited his 
vision. He is a menace to his company, 
to his personnel and to himself. He is 
proud of being a watchdog over the 
dollar, but what does he accomplish? 
The dollar by itself measures nothing. 

You are accountable for any plan 
you make, only when the plan is put 
into effect. Start your planning with- 
out thought of what is entailed finan- 
cially. Think only of what you are 
trying to accomplish. Have fun. Make 
an ideal plan. Right now it’s free 
Then total up the cost. You may find 
it is way out of line. So much so that 
the plan is impracticable, and the ob- 
jectives are not worth achieving. 

Another possibility is that the cost 
may appear staggering but the objec- 
tives are so attractive that it will be 
worth trying to get the necessary dol- 
lars. Maybe a compromise is indicated 
between the ideal objectives and the 
amount of dollars obtainable. At least 
when this latter situation presents it- 
self, you can trim your asl saa 
By building the plan around the dol- 
lars in the first place, you may never 
be aware of what you left out. 

When the plan that you make is 
complete and logical and objective, 
dollars are not nearly as hard to come 
by. You are leading from strength. 
The man with the objectives and the 

lan to reach them is in a strong 
eadership position. 

Psychologically, many things affect 
straight thinking. Environment, ob- 
servations of people and events, 
tragedy, love, desires, and routines 
are some. Nothing is more common, 
however, than our own development 
of poor thinking habits. A frequent 
example is the tendency to jump to 
conclusions. Unfortunately, this pat- 
tern is, more often than not, associ- 


ated with faster thinkers. Given a few 
facts, Speedy produces conclusions at 
an amazing rate. He is like the in- 
veterate gambler, however, who wins 
just enough to keep him playing. 
Speedy is right just enough to keep 
him guessing. When he’s wrong, he's 
a proficient rationalizer. 

He says he doesn’t have time for 
details. He claims he will get so much 
done while the other fellow is pon- 
dering, that he can afford a failure 
now and then. He is often admired 
because he isn’t afraid of failing and 
he will make a decision. With a little 
more effort, however, he could be a 
topnotch executive 

Look at his thinking pattern: 

Fact: The new employee is a little 

late for work his second day on 
the job 


Speedy’s conclusion: We can’t de- 
pend on him. 


Fact: Our product cannot be de- 
livered because no transportation 
is available. 

Speedy’s conclusion: We must buy 
our own trucks. 


Fact: Acme has billed us $13,000 


Speedy’s conclusion: We have been 
had. 


Fact: Secretary has been gone 15 
minutes 


Speedy’s conclusion: She’s smoking 

in the ladies’ room again. 

Now, Speedy may have been right 
every time. But su he’s wrong 
just half the time? Look at the harm 
he could do. With a couple of min- 
utes more of fact-getting in each case, 
he could considerably raise his per- 
centage. But he loves being “fast.” 

The unfortunate thing about all of 
our thinking is that we are given so 
much natural ability, and then spend 
our lives making it into so little. What 
makes this particularly dangerous with 
managers is that their actions affect 


Reprints Available 


Reprints of each of these articles on “The 10 Biggest Mistakes 
Executives Make” will be available shortly after they appear. 
Price: $.20 each. Write to: Readers’ Service Bureau, Sales Man- 
agement, 630 Third Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Enclose remittance. 


Please identify the specific articles you desire, as: 
The 10 Biggest Mistakes Executives Make 


+1 Building the Organization ‘Around’ People 
+2 Letting the Grapevine Take Over 
+3 Seeing Problems, Not Objectives 
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other people. Also, their habits are 
picked up by employees who look to 
the manager for guidance. If an em- 
ployee can’t learn from his manager, 
where does he learn? 

Here are four guides to clearer 
management thinking: 


1. Be objective. Before any course 
of action is undertaken, the objectives 
in view should be clearly stated. This 
means that whenever action is con- 
templated, one has to keep in mind 
the desired result of the action. It 
seems quite obvious to point out that 
a manager should have his goals in 
mind. But it is surprising how many 
times he can be asked why he is tak- 
ing a course of action and not be able 
to give a straight answer. 


2. Plan. Planning must take place 
before performance. Most people ac- 
cept this without argument, but how 
often do they apply it? How often 
do people just take action without 
lookirg ahead and planning the en- 
tire contemplated course of action? 
Some managers object to planning 
because they believe it takes time 
when time is short and action seems 
necessary. Every manager should 
realize that time spent in planning 
pays off in better, faster, and more 
effective performance 


3. Evaluate in light of facts. In 
order to evaluate any situation, it is 
necessary to get the facts, face the 
facts, and have the courage to take 
the action the facts dictate. Most man- 
agers tend to have more trouble with 
the last part of this principle than 
with any other. It isn't getting the 
facts and facing them that is difficult; 
it is making the decision and taking 
the action which should follow. Time 
after time in business situations the 
facts may indicate that one course of 
action is best in a given situation. Yet 
the action taken is often entirely dif- 
ferent from that indicated. Evidently 
emotion, bias or prejudice has influ- 
enced the course of action no matter 
what the facts indicated. A manager 
can place very little reliance on intui- 
tion and guesswork. Just because he 
doesn’t want to do what the facts tell 
him to, is no excuse for making the 
wrong decision 


4. Consider what is gained and 
what is given up. The cost of taking 
any one course of action can be meas- 
ured by that which was given up to 
make that course possible. If a man 
has a sum of money which will buy 
one of two things he desires, he will 
decide to buy that which gives him 
the greatest net pleasure. As a result 
of his decision, ts has had to give 
up that pleasure which the other 


article would have given him. 
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THE $11 BILLION PROBLEM 


With $11 billion worth of advertising roaring in on con- 
sumers this year, how many messages will go in one ear 
and out the other? What, more importantly, will happen 
to yours? 

We'd like to suggest one way to avoid this non-stop 
route to nowhere. Take the Post road. Your ads will be 
absorbed and appreciated in The Saturday Evening 
Post and by the right people, too. We can prove it. 

The Post is not a magazine that’s flipped through and 
flipped away, or a medium where commercials come 
and go in wild profusion. Its compelling editorial con- 
tent makes readers spend more time with the Post... 
(and more time with your ad) ... return to it more often. 


YOU GET THROUGH TO PEOPLE (INFLUENTIAL PEOPLE) IN THE POST 


The latest studies prove your ad page in the Post will be 
seen 30,861,000 times each issue. (A bigger total, inci- 
dentally, than either Life or Look delivers.) 

Further, Post readers are Influentials — persuasive 
local leaders who have the highest income of all maga- 
zine readers in the big Post field. And they welcome 
your advertising — 9 out of 10 say they like the adver- 
tisements in the Post! 

In a dozen words, it 
comes to this: If you 
want a real “stopper,” 
you want The Satur- 
day Evening Post. 


A CURTIS MAGAZINE 


Post 
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S= door-to-door delivery 


Hager-Beaver 
care! 


Why pay extra for door-to-door delivery? That’s included with Railway 
Express service! Our Eager Beavers pick up the shipment at your very 
doorstep, see it safely all the way to your customer’s door. There’s no 
extra charge for this service within REA authorized limits in the U.S. 
And look what else you get with Eager-Beaver service: 
Nationwide coverage to 23,000 communities in the U.S. 
international service to and from almost anywhere in the world 
Unified, one-carrier responsibility all the way 
Lower rates on certain shipment aggregations of 300 Ibs. or more 
Special low rates on many other commodities 
The kind of transportation that best suits your particular needs 


No other organization can match Railway Express Eager-Beaver service. RAIL + AIR + SEA 
And our long-range improvement plans are making it even better. Next HIGHWAY 
time you ship, call Railway Express—and see! 
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_ There is hope for . . . 


The Alco 


The alcoholic dies 12 years sooner than the non-alcoholic. He 


costs untold millions in absences from work. He falls prey more 


easily to various ills. But he’s often creative, over-ambitious, a 


perfectionist. To get suggestions on what to do about the alco- 


holic in sales, SM set up a dinner meeting with five salesmen 


who are members of Alcoholics Anonymous. . . . 


W: were’ sitting in a small private 
dining room, off the lobby of 
one of the huge hotels in the Grand 
Central area. We were waiting for 
our dinner guests. The woman oppo 
site me—we'll call her Clara Andrews* 
About 40, she 
dressed She 
might have been an attractive matron 


was a pretty woman 
was small, beautifull 


meeting her husband in town for din 
ner and the theater. She might have 
been a successful career woman. In 
point of fact she was neither. She 
was, and 1s an alcoholic Alcoholic ? 
She hasn't had a drink in eight vears 
Alcoholic? “Certainly,” she said. “Al- 
coholism is a disease for which there 
It can only be arrested.” 

She had touched bottom before AA 
he lped her climb the steep, rocky way 
back to sobriet, Today she works 
for the General Service Office of Alco 
holics 


is no cure 


Anonymous, the nerve center 
for AA’s thousands of local groups all 


*All names are fictitious 


over the U. S. and for affiliated groups 
in foreign countries that look to it for 
guidance. Part of her job is to arrange 
meetings between the Press and mem- 
bers ot \ A 

The third member of our smal! 
group was Allen Tabor, a big, articu 
late man of 61 

One bv one the salesmen arrived 
What would thev be like? we asked 
Would there be some tell 
tale mark that would brand them as 
alcoholics? 

“Here comes Joe 
marked Clara, watching a man of 
medium height and a healthy, out- 
doors look, as he made his way across 
the lobby. He was about 60 and his 
voice, as we were introduced, bore a 
strong New York accent. He is a 
highly successful salesman for a chem- 
ical company 

“If I make the twelfth of this month, 
I'll have been sober for 18 years,” he 
told us when we asked how long he'd 
been a member of AA. While we 
waited for the others, he told us his 


ourselves 


Flannery,” re 
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story. And since it is 


in microcosm, 
the alcoholic’s story, it may interest 
vou 

“I'd played around with my job 
for seven or eight vears before they 
fired me. [He’s back with the same 
company; has been since he could tell 
them he’d been sober for a_ vear.] 
Finally they gave me the boot. I 
must say, in all honestv, the, 
to help like so emplovers 
even today, in all the wrong wavs 
They gave me time off to ‘pull mvself 
together.” [Rather like, he thinks, tell- 


ing a person who is having a nervous 


tried 


many 


breakdown to ‘get a grip on vou 
self y 
“They 


were 


covered up for me They 
Like 
most alcoholics, I was constantly in 
went for whisky 
and, once I was loaded, God knows 
where else. At last they did what they 
had to. And I reacted typically — 1 
went on a 4-dav bat. One of the 
things about an alcoholic is his in 
ability to stand up to difficult situa 
When I came to, I was in 
Bellevue — for the third time in my 
drinking career.” 


generous about money 


debt. The money 


tions 


When he came out he met a wom 
an, an old familv friend, to whom he 
told his story. He knows now that 
their meeting was no accident: Alco 
holics have a sixth sense about other 
alcoholics. She had been observing 
him for some time. 


member of AA 


(continued on next page 
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“After listening to her, I decided 
to give sobriety one last chance.” 

He joined what was then the only 
AA group in Manhattan. The way 
back was murder but he had help 
from AA. The clawing back to a pro- 
ductive, workaday life was, if anv- 
thing, worse, and no one could help 
him here. He’d been used to a good 
salarv. For that first vear he had the 
only job he could get. It paid $50 
a week. He and his wife, who had 
stuck by him, managed. “I was 42,” 
he savs. “I'd hate to think of doing 
it now, at 60.” 

The others were arriving. Thev ran 
the gamut in age and appearance 
from the courtly, sophisticated Liv- 
ingston Marple (regimental tie, Ivy 
suit, close-cropped gray hair, and a 
broken nose obtained during an alco- 
holic bout), in his late 50’s, to the 
baby (in vears, not sobriety) of the 
group, Jack Smith, a Hollywood ver 
sion of a Madison Avenue salesman 
In between them sat Ken Barber, the 
sobriety babv (“one vear, two months, 
thirteen days and, let’s see [looking at 
his watch] — twenty-three minutes”) 
If thev had anything in common it 
was this: Thev were all salesmen. And 
this: Thev shared an almost pathologi 
cal resolve to stay dried up 

Coffee was being served by an un 
obstrusive waiter after a whispered 
conversation with Clara. The waiter 
had asked if we wanted a cocktail 
Allen, the elder statesman, whose soft, 
pleasant speech showed his Southwest 
origins, leaned over to me. “We'll be 
happy to buy vou a drink but vou'll 
have to drink alone.” We toasted each 
other with coffee 


& It wasn't easy to get the conversa- 
tional balloon off the ground. These 
men weren't shy about talking of their 
own alcoholic experiences. They were 
drawing back for some other reason 
It was Livingston who cut the guv 
ropes: For his part, he suddenly said, 
he didn’t give a damn if the world 
knew he was an alcoholic. But his 
company that was different. He 
didn’t want to embarrass his compan\ 

We assured him and the others of 
yur willingness to cloak them in anony- 
mity; the tensions lessened noticeably 
Within minutes they were talking 
freely, interrupting each other to make 
points. Note-taking became impossi- 
ble 

We drew them back to a common 
subject: What advice did they have 
for the sales manager who finds an 
unquestioned alcoholic on his staff? 

They were, it developed, in agree- 
ment on a piece of advice that was, 
to us, startling. “I'd tell the man, if 
I were his sales manager,” said Jack 
as he lit a cigarette, “that either he 
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cut out drinking completely or he 
was out!” Strong medicine? we asked. 

“No,” said Allen, thoughtfully. “One 
of several things will happen after 
the either-or ultimatum, all better 
than what is already happening. The 
salesman will refuse to get help and 
the shock of losing his job may 
eventually make him take action. If 
he goes to AA he stands a 50-50 
chance, immediately, of making it 
If he doesn’t make it then, he has at 
least been exposed. Chances are he'll 
return when he’s sick and tired of 
being sick and tired.” Any alternative, 
they felt, is better than the miserable 
status quo 

Livingston had been silent during 


this part of the discussion, sittin 
back in his chair, his hands duaal 
behind his head. He, probably, was 
the intellect at the table. The son of 
a wealthy father, he had dissipated 
his youth in high living. Now he is 
sales manager for an important toy 
manufacturer. 

“I would tell the sales manager — 
every sales manager — that part of his 
required reading should be literature 

preferably AA’s on alcoholism. 


Then he won't come on the problem 
cold.” 

Joe chimed in. “In every big sales 
organization there’s an AA. Find him. 
Let hirn help with the problem.” But 
how does a sales manager play de- 


For Every Alcoholic: Four People Affected 

This year marks the 25th anniversary of the organization 
known to the man on the street as AA. Back in 1935, Alcoholics 
Anonymous was founded by two men—a doctor (now dead) and 
a stock broker who liked to think of himself as a salesman. 
The broker was an alcoholic (so, it developed, was the doctor), 
and a big deal, on which he had staked his future, had just 
collapsed. He was in Akron, a city strange to him. He felt an 
overwhelming desire, an old one with him, to get drunk. In 
desperation he called the doctor, whose name he found by run- 
ning oa shaking finger down the pages of the telephone book. 
From that chance meeting—though what is chance?—grew the 
world-wide organization that works with an average of 250,000 
problem drinkers a year, leading the bulk of them to permanent 
sobriety. 


A big number, 250,000? Then take the word of no less an 
authority than Arthur Flemming, Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare: 250,000 alcoholics are peanuts against the over-all 
alcoholic population of the U.S. He speaks of 5 million men 
and women who are no longer social drinkers, who can never be 
social drinkers—not if they are to exercise control over their 
destinies. And, says Flemming, their number is being swelled 
each year by 200,000. 


There is hope for the alcoholic, says AA, but only if he is able 
to acknowledge that alone he cannot control his urge to drink. 
Of the 200,000 people whom it tries to help each year, 50% 
never drink again. Some 25% have trouble (sometimes AA doesn’t 
“take’’ because the alcoholic isn’t ready to stop drinking) but 
eventually make it—on the second or third or tenth try. The bulk 
of the remaining 25% may never get there. They may die of 
alcoholism or complications induced by the bottle. 


And for every alcoholic there are four people—more or less 
helpless onlookers—whose lives are directly affected, often tragic- 
ally, by the alcoholic’s inability to drink in what is termed a 
normal fashion. 


The alcoholic comes from al! walks of life, all economic, social 
and intellectual backgrounds. Salesmen, by the very nature of 
their work lives—the necessity to entertain customers and pros- 
pects—are particularly susceptible. Through the cooperation of AA, 
a dinner meeting was arranged between SM and five salesmen, 
all members of AA, who, it would seem, have beat the rap 


How to create 
the right 
impression 


Creativity in advertising has one primary function: 
Creating the right impression on the people to whom 
you have something to sell. The degree to which ad- 
vertising does this is the only real measure of its 


creative excellence. 


Yet, enthusiasm for a particular idea (which may 
be extremely clever or unusual) often causes this 
primary function to be forgotten. The result is crea- 
tivity for its own sake—a very expensive luxury. 

You have seen ads so obviously “creative” that 
you thought instinctively, “That’s a clever ad.” 
But you might have been embarrassed ten minutes 
later if someone had asked you what the ad was 


selling, or even the name of the company paying 
the bull. 


Worse, even, than ads which create no impres- 
sion of the sponsoring company are ads which 
create the wrong impression. You have probably 
read glib and superficially “smart” ads which were 
trying to sell for a company whose success depends 
on creating solid confidence in integrity or know- 
how. Or “coy” campaigns that, with fluttering eye- 
lashes and a flounce of the skirt, tip-toe up to the 


job of selling very masculine products to men, 


There is only one way that we, as an agency, 
know of to be sure we are helping our clients create 
the right impression. That is to ask, and get the best 


possible answers to, several very factual questions: 


Who are the people who make up the adver- 


tiser’s market, and what kind of people are they? 


What can the advertiser’s product or service do 


for them that competition cannot do? 


What about competition—who, where, and how 


much? 


In view of the market, the product or service, 
and the competition, what are the advertiser's market- 


ing objectives and corporate objectives? 


These economic facts of life are the raw material 
that, we feel, good creative people need to do an 
outstandingly effective job. They give form and di- 
rection to the creative effort, keep it pointed at the 
advertiser’s real goals. They make it practically im- 
possible to be cutely creative instead of produc- 
tively creative. 

This we call “directed creativity.” It is the only 
kind the advertiser can depend on to create the 


right impression for him. It is the only kind we sell. 


Marsteller; ekard 
(Gebhardt and Kod Ine. 
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tective? “It’s not that difficult,” Joe 
assured us. “Ask the personnel direc- 
tor. He’s probably had to cope with 
the problem on a company level. Drop 
hints.” 

Someone else thought that it might 
be a wise move to have a doctor or 
a member of AA give a talk on alco- 
holism to the sales force. Many an 
alcoholic or a potential alcoholic is 
wrestling with his problem, alone, 
frightened, not knowing where to 
turn, afraid to go to AA. 

Every alcoholic who is attempting 
to get on the wagon and stay there 
through AA learns one thing and 
learns it tast: The alcoholic cannot 
make long-range plans for a while. 
He must take each day as it comes, 
deal with it as well as he can and 
cope with tomorrow when it arrives. 
“We learn to live in day-tight com- 
partments,” said Livingston. “Even 
the Lord’s Praver savs, ‘Give us this 
day.” 

“To digress a moment,” he added, 
“let’s understand one thing: Every 
member of AA is on call. He will 
often go and sit by the bed of an 
alcoholic in trouble. And he’s not 
doing it because he has a built-in 


martyr complex. He's doing it for 
one reason — to help himself.” 

AA collects no dues or fees for 
its work. It does not accept gifts. It 
embraces the creed of no organized 
religion, though a cornerstone of its 
foundation is this: “[We make] a de- 
cision to turn our will and our lives 
over to the care of God as we under- 
stand him.” The “understand” is the 
working word. Even agnostics and 
atheists, says Clara, can work within 
this framework. And it is hardly sur- 
prising that alcoholics who remain 
sober under the AA plan often become 
deeply religious. 

All of them deplored the lack of 
the most elementary knowledge by 
the public as to what alcoholism is 
Given a choice between considering 
the alcoholic weak or sick, the aver- 
age person will settle for the easier 
label of weakness. One of the sales- 
men called attention to an excellent 
and recent book, “The Drinking Prob- 
lem” (Gulf Publishing Co., Box 2608 
Houston 1, Texas. Price, $2.95), as 
a small fountain of knowledge on the 
subject 

Insurance companies are increas- 
ingly aware of alcoholism. The life 


expectancy of the alcoholic is 12 years 
less than that of the non-alcoholic. 
Strange then, when it is a matter 
of dollars and cents to them, that 
such companies have not done more 
to educate the public about alcohol- 
ism. Still, one giant — Metropolitan 
Life — is running a special ad in 
Ladies’ Home Journal, National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, U.S. News & 
Vorld Report, Redbook Magazine, 
The Saturday Evening Post, Reader's 
Digest and Look, headed “Excessive 
Drinking.” The ad will appear this 
month, covers such subjects as why 
people become alcoholics, warning 
signs of alcoholism, and what can be 
done to help the alcoholic 

Several industrial leaders long ago 
set up programs to help their alco- 
holic employees. Among them are 
Dupont and Eastman Kodak, who 
work closely with AA and have had 
remarkable success. Other companies, 
said Clara, take this attitude: “Oh, we 
don’t have any problem with alco- 
holics. We fire them!” 

“I'd be concerned if I owned stock 
in such a company,” said Joe. “They 
probably don’t approve of research, 
either.” @ HW 


Are You an Alcoholic? 


The Twelve Suggested Steps of AA 


Have you ever tried to stop drinking for a week 
or longer), only to fall short of your goal? 

Do you resent the advice of others who try to 
get you to stop drinking? 

Hove you ever tried to control your drinking by 
switching from one alcoholic beverage to an- 


other? 


Have you taken a morning drink during the past 
year? 


Do you envy people who can drink without 


getting into trouble? 


Has your drinking problem become progressively 
more serious during the past year? 

Has your drinking created problems at home? 
At social affairs where drinking is limited, do you 
try to obtain “extra” drinks? 

Despite evidence to the contrary, have you con- 
tinued to assert that you can stop drinking, “on 


your own,” whenever you wish? 


During the past year have you missed time from 
work as ao result of drinking? 

Have you ever “blacked out” during your drink- 
ing? 


Have you ever felt you could do more with your 
life if you did not drink? 


1. 


We admitted we were powerless over alcohol— 
that our lives had become unmanageable. 


. Came to believe that a Power greater than our- 


selves could restore us to sanity. 


. Made a decision to turn our will and our lives 


over to the care of God as we understood Him. 


. Made a searching and fearless moral inventory 


of ourselves. 


. Admitted to God, to ourselves and to another 


human being the exact nature of our wrongs. 


. Were entirely ready to have God remove all 


these defects of character. 


Humbly asked Him to remove our shortcomings. 


. Made a list of all persons we had harmed, and 


became willing to make amends to them all. 


. Made direct amends to such people wherever 


possible, except when to do so would injure them 
or others. 


. Continued to take personal inventory and when 


we were wrong, promptly admitted it. 


. Sought through prayer and meditation to improve 


our conscious contact with God as we understood 
Him, praying only for knowledge of His will for 
us and the power to carry thot out. 


. Having had a spiritual awakening as the result 


of these steps, we tried to carry this message to 
alcoholics and to practice these principles in all 
our affairs. 
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WHEN YOU'RE MAKING UP THE MEDIA LIST, HERE’s FOOD ror trHoucnr-— 


The Chicagoans with more money 
to spend...spend more time with the 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


carries more food linage than any other other items—whose median income is $1070 a year higher thar 
v other ev \ newspaper in Metropolitan Chicago as a whole. They are receptive readers tox 
or fifteen years because the Daily who spend at least 35°; more time with their newspaper tl 


who spend more money—-on food and readers of the other Chicago dailies. 


7,790 

inquiries 

from 

a single 

small Chere 
advertisement 


99 


Mr. George Krakora 
Eastern Industrial Adv. Mgr 
The Wall Street Journal 
44 Broad Street 

New York 4, N.Y. 


Dear George: 


I am certain you are aware St. Regis Paper Company 
has been very well-satisfied with the series of 
corporate ads in the Wall Street Journal. We have 


considered many of them to be outstanding ads. 


However, when one has such outstanding results 
as we have recently encountered, I am delighted to be 
able to pass along these results to the publication. 
On December 268th, St. Regis Paper Company ran an 
advertisement on a vacation cabin or second home in 
which we offered a free set of plans to respondents. 
The results were amazing. Some people called us upon 
their arrival at Grand Central Station. Others hastened 
to scribble down their requests. We had provided for 
perhaps 1,000 responses. We immediately upped this to 
2,500. I heaved a sigh of relief being confident this 
was the most we could expect. When the tally reached the 
5,000 mark, we had to reprint the plans a second time. In 
total to date we have received 7,790 inquiries from a 
single small advertisement in the Wall Street Journal. 
While our analysis has not been completed, it would appear 
that the quality as well as the quantity is high. A 
number of people have called for further specific 
information after having received the plans. Needless to 
say, we are delighted with the results. 


I would like to take this opportunity to formally 
compliment the Wall Street Journal on behalf of St. Regis 
Paper Company. 


Since 


Stephen D. Boudreau 


SDB: ms Advertising Manager 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
Published at: New York and Washington, D. C., Chicago and Cleveland, Dallas, San Francisco 


‘ MARKETING PICTOGRAPH 
me EG | nome 


Wanted: 
More Sky-Minded Travellers 


As sales executives, we may feel that everyone flies, but facts 
released by American Airlines tell a different story. Air travel, now 
a full-fledged industry, has barely scratched the surface of its market. 
For instance: 


SOURCE: Survey by Opinion Research Corp. for American Airlines 
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| THEY'RE 
IN 
THE 
NEWS 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


The Right Hand of 
Fellowship . . . 


it comes naturally to Louis 
J. Perrotet, publisher of Electrical 
Manufacturing, a Conover-Mast publi 
cation. Lou Perrotet has just been 
named chairman of National Business 
Publications, Inc., at the spring meet 
ing in Boca Raton, Fla. From his 
career's beginning, Lou has been ce 
menting friendships, helping people to 
meet on social and business levels 
His first job, after graduating from the 
University of Illinois (class of 1930 
was as a national officer of Theta Xi 
fraternity. His job: visiting the coun 
try’s major colleges, promoting soli 
darity. From there he entered the 
publishing field, with Fowler-Becke: 
Publishing Co. In 1940 he joined 
Gage Publishing Co., became its pres 
ident in 1958. Shortly over a year ago 
Conover-Mast acquired Electrical 
Manufacturing from Gage and Lou 
went with it He's a vice president 
and director of C-M. ... An active 
worker in business and advertising 
trade groups, he has served on a num 
ber of NBP’s committees, is a forme: 
chairman of the publishers’ group of 
the Business Paper Committee of the 
Association of National Advertisers, 
has been prominent in activities of 
Association of Industrial Advertisers 
A willing commuter, he lives 
with his wife and two sons in Sum 
mit, N. J. He’s president of the well 
known Canoe Brook Country Club 
and a member of the Canadian Club 
of New York 


The Salesman Is the Hinge 


When Louis F. Weyand joined 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co. back in 1915, 3M was still strug- 
gling to get a footing in the sand- 
paper business. Abrasives were the 
1959, 
with Weyand as executive v-p and 


company’s only product. In 
director of sales, 3M’s sales pushed 
past the half-billion-dollar mark for 
the first time. And affable, music 
minded Weyand, last fortnight, got 
his just desserts: He’s become vice 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the company. Born in Tacoma, 
Louis Wevand was raised on a farm, 
walked four miles a day to and from 
school, studied at Chicago Business 
College before joining 3M. He has, in 
his time, served the company in many 
sales berths in Cincinnati, Detroit and 
St. Paul 


has changed considerably in the nearly 


While the salesman’s role 


45 years since he entered the field, 
Wevand believes the basic ingredients 
for a successful sales career have 
changed little. “Realize that selling is 
a profession,” he tells neophytes 
“Study for your job just as hard as 
Be well 
grounded in all phases of the market- 
ing function, but remember this — 


the chemist or the lawver 


basic knowledge is of little practical 


The Energy Man 


Judson S. (he savs it’s for “Sell” 
Sayre got where he is by way of two 
routes: a restless urge to get ahead, 
and a deep interest in people. Where 
is he? Well, he’s just been advanced 
to chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer of Norge Division, 
Borg-Warner Active in the 


home appliance field since 1925, the 


Corp 
bronzed, rugged-looking Sayre has 
used his marketing genius to triple 
Norge sales in the period of his lead- 
ership. He introduced the first auto 
matic home washing machines, sold 


2 million 


more than all competitors 
combined) as sales v p and, later, as 
president of Bendix Home Appliances, 
Inc. In two years he turned a loss 
of $900,000 into a profit of $900,000 
while he was head of the Appliance 
Division of Montgomery Ward & Co 


value unless supplemented by an in 
timate knowledge of your company’s 
products and your customer's require- 
ments.” Like most top salesmen, he 
has a baker's dozen of outside activi- 
ties community chest, education 


and music. He's a past president and 


Savre has been president of Norge 
since May, 1954 


lar volume has risen from $43 million 


Norge’s annual dol- 


in ‘53 to more than $120 million in 
1959. And Savre is the man who 
pulled off the accomplishment His 
1924, 
shortly after he got a master’s degree 


first real sales job began in 


in business administration from Co- 
And he got the 
job — selling “get ahead” courses — by 


lumbia University 


begging the sales manager to give 
He made the 
territory hot. How? “Working like 
hell.” He’s always worked like hell 
and he prefers the going when it is 
hottest. The status quo bores him. 

He and Mrs. Sayre have two 
daughters, one of whom is married 


him a poor territory 


to the sales manager of one of Norge’s 
biggest competitors. 


Sales Management 


chairman of the Detroit Grand Opera 
Assn., currently a board member of 
the Minnesota Council of the Metro- 
His work takes 


him to all parts of the country and 


politan Opera Assn 


abroad. “Fortunately,” he says, “I 


like traveling.” 
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Florence 


is unique 


She walks in beauty, 
vital as the television market she 
symbolizes. Florence is 
unique—a single-station market 
61 air miles from another 
tv station. No other single medium 
effectively serves this 
agricultural-industrial market 
of 1.300.000 people 


in 30 counties. 


QwstTtw 


Florence, South Carolina 


Maximum power « Maximum va/ue 
nationally by CBS Ti Spot Sales 


\ Jefferson Standard station affiliated with 
WBT and WBTYV, Charlotte, N. C 


— SM 


Congress 
May Kill 
Mail Ads 


Big Test 
for Pay-TV 


Spurt in 
Price Deals 


MARKETING NEWSLETTER 


Direct mail advertising might be legislated out of existence 
by Congress during next few months. The industry's lobbying 
arm, Associated Third Class Mail Users (ATCMU), has warned 
members of serious threat that Congress might vote this $15- 
million business out of existence. ATCMU predicts flatly that 
if House were to vote on abolition of third-class mail, it 
"would be a thing of the past." (In 1958 House came within 12 
votes of passing amendment to abolish third-class.) .. . 
There are about a quarter-million third-class bulk permit 
owners. Such legislation would be felt throughout marketing. 


Fuel will be added to the fire by new Commerce Department report, 
due for release any day. The 1958 postal rate hike not only 
contained 2-step boost in third-class rates, but also directed 
a study of impact of 1959 increase on the industry. This report 
promises to serve as a weapon for both mailers and foes. ATCMU 
will use it to show that the second raise, due July 1, should 
be canceled. Meanwhile, the Administration is asking Congress 
for still further third-class hikes. 


Pay-TV may be heading for a breakthrough. Advertisers, broad- 
casters, movie makers, theater owners are closely watching two 
developments: (1) Zenith Radio's request for FCC okay of planned 
"large-scale" pay-TV test; (2) Paramount Pictures’ month-old 
pay-as-you-see experiment in a Toronto suburb. 


The Toronto pay-TV test, launched in midwinter, is off to flying 
start. More than 3,000 home-owners paid $5 each for coin boxes 
atop their sets. They put in up to four quarters to dial any 
of three “pay” channels—or keep their cash and pick from five 
"free" channels. Pay channels offer exclusives: sports con- 
tests, new movies, hit plays—and no ads. . . .« The time seems 
right—better than ever—for pay TV to click, with consumers so 
sensitive now about all television advertising. But the big 
question is: When the novelty wears off, when weather is warmer, 
will consumers still want to bear the cost? 


Grocery makers are Stepping up uSe of price deals to boost 
sales. Increased reliance on price inducements seems wide- 
spread throughout grocery industry. Steady upsurge in deal 
transactions—coupon offers, in-package premiums, samples, 
etc.—is revealed in recent study by Market Research Corp. 
Deal transactions topped 20% in several products—coffee, 
liquid detergents, tuna, toilet soap, shortening, baking and 
frosting mixes, frozen pies-far above average of less than 
10% on all grocery products. ... Interesting footnote: Ready- 
to-eat cereals, once heaviest dealers of all, are now way down 
the list, well under 10%. Cereal makers found that excessive 
dealing broke down brand loyalties, cut profits. 
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Fair Traders 
Hurt Again 


NEWSLETTER (continued) 
EN TE 


Watch Firms 
Go to Court 


Air Charters 
Make a Hit 


Marketing 
Miscellany 


Resale price maintenance is dealt another blow by Supreme 
Court decision against Parke, Davis & Co. The 6-to-3 ruling 
will benefit retail price cutters and make it more difficult 
for manufacturers to enforce retail prices in 20 states not 
having "fair trade® laws. . . . The Court's majority opinion 
tells marketers, in effect: Thou shalt not work through a whole- 
saler to punish a cut-rate retailer. 


Parke, Davis decision makes it illegal for a manufacturer to 
talk individually to price-cutting retailers, in an effort to 
persuade them to observe price minimums, and then tell each 
seller that competitors had agreed to go along with price main- 
tenance. A marketer can still refuse to sell to price cutters 
or to wholesalers who resell to price cutters—but he cannot 
make a price-maintenance deal with wholesalers or retailers 
(except in “fair-trade®" states)... . Justice Department trust- 
busters, who devoted four years to the case, were jubilant at 
the decision. They said it knocks the props out from under 
most effective weapons used by marketers to assure that their 
floors under prices are observed. 


Ten watch companies go on trial in September. They will face 
six-year-old Government charges of price fixing and conspiracy 
to restrain manufacture, sale, import, export and distribution 
of watches and parts. Defendants include industry leaders— 
Bulova, Benrus, Gruen, Longines-Wittnauer—plus several Swiss 
watch makers and trade groups. .. . Thirteen other firms 
signed consent decrees to end their cases. 


Air chartering is booming. Many companies are chartering on 
big-name airlines for guick, efficient transport to sales meet- 
ings. . « - National Airlines, for example, reports record 
business this year in turning spare planes into charter revenues 
(page 62, this issue). Tractor-maker J. I. Case needed 27 
National planes to airlift dealers to 4-day sales show at Miami 
Beach. Also prominent charterers: Ford, IBM, RCA Victor, 
Electrolux, many others. . .. Here are plus points for air 
chartering: Made to order for large groups with special time- 
of-day and routing needs; flexible to rendezvous with charters 
from other areas; can easily stop at various cities en route to 
pick up segments of sales group. 


General Motors will give more than 17,000 dealer salesmen and 
sales managers a brush-up on selling techniques this year. 
Separate programs at 30 training centers will be held for retail 
sales managers, experienced salesmen, beginners. .. . Ford 
Motor is entering compact-truck field with its Falcon Ranchero 
pickup truck, priced at $1,862. . . . Twenty-six per cent of 
users of Diners’ Club credit cards are sales execs and salesmen. 
» « « A *southern edition" will be published by Better Homes & 
Gardens, beginning June. It will offer an advertising-edi- 
torial section tailored for readers in 12 southern states. 
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This executive isn’t worried. He’s thinking 


... thinking of ways to stimulate his com- 
pany’s sales during 1960. 


WHAT CAN pointe TO INCREASE SALES? 


Most plans for increasing sales require 
time. Hiring and training additional sales- 
men... selecting and franchising new dis- 
tributors and dealers...developing and 
introducing new products are all mighty 
important, but hardly productive of im- 
mediate results. 


Maritz Sales Builders is helping many suc- 
cessful companies get immediate sales in- 
creases with well planned, carefully executed 
merchandise and travel incentive programs. 


These programs motivate sales organiza- 
tions to work harder... with more enthu- 
siasm and a greater sense of purpose. We'd 
like to tell you more about our services. 
Call or write us today. 


MARITZ SALES BUILDERS 


4200 FOREST PARK BOULEVARD . ST. LOUIS 8, MISSOURI 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO «+ DETROIT « ST. LOUIS 
BOSTON + SAN FRANCISCO + DALLAS 
DAYTON + CLEVELAND «+ ATLANTA 

FORT WAYNE + MINNEAPOLIS + KANSAS CITY 
GRAND RAPIDS + BALTIMORE 


TRAVEL Division: HOLIDAY HOUSE Travel Center, Inc., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


THE SCRATCH PAD 
ee NRE 


April foolishness: (¢ hucking your 
topcoat because you've seen a crocus. 
7 

My scouts tell me that the product 
which took the worst beating in 1959 
was Brand X 

Male impala: Fast buck. 

7 

Capsule caricature: Musically, he 
didn’t know “A flat” from an apart- 
ment 

* 

Too late to classify: Our Pratt Falls 
correspondent says narrow chimneys 
cause Santa Claustrophobia 

* 

Suggested sign for a used-car lot 

“Drive a Bargain 2 
° 

Kodak snapshots 
e 

In Philadelphia, Mason and Dixon's 
Line is thinning out, judging by this 


sign: “Rebel & Yank Appliances 
rs 


Prints charming 


Excess Prophets Dep't: I'll lav vou 
a small bet that, if and when we have 
a war, it will be with Red China and 
that, when the chips are down, Soviet 
Russia will come in on our side 

° 

I have a hunch that Gabriel takes 
i dim view of suicide. On the premise 
of “Don’t call us; we'll call you.” 

* 

“Paid by Check, Subject to Collec- 
tion,” says a rubber-stamped receipt 
In other words, if your check doesn’t 
bounce, vou may consider this bill 
paid 

e 

Entomologist’s version: “ “Will vou 
step into my parlor?’ said the arachnid 
to the musca.” 

e 

Old-timer: One who can remember 

the Oliver typewriter 
* 

Indian photographer's version: “Say 

‘Cochise.’ ” 
© 

To give James Michener equal time, 
I liked his second installment of 
“Hawaii” (Reader’s Digest Condensed 
Books) much better than the first. No 
nonsense about a shark carrying on a 
conversation with a woman in a canoe 
as the lethal fish swam alongside. 
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BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 
fe SA 


Rime and rhythm had their place 
in the old-time slogans. For instance, 
there was a coal range that adver- 
tised: “A Kalamazoo direct to vou.” 

. 

This generation wouldn’t know 
about the Gold Dust Twins, animated 
trademark of a washing powder. Po- 
litical cartoonists were quick to make 
the Gold Dust Twins stand for any 
pair in public office they wished to 


pillory. They have long since gone the 
way of Sunny Jim (Force breakfast 
food) and Phoebe Snow (The Dela- 
ware & Lackawanna Railroad). 
° 
Johnny Carson knows a fellow who 
tried to sell a talking dog for $10. 
“Please buy me,” said the pooch to a 
prospect. “My owner is mean to me. 
He never pets me. He doesn’t feed me. 
He beats me with a whip. And I'm 
really a great dog. I was in the last 
war. I won the Distinguished Service 
Cross and the Purple Heart.” The pros- 
pective buyer was amazed. “That dog 
really does talk. Why do you want to 
part with him for a measly ten dol- 
lars?” The owner replied: “Because I 
can’t stand a liar!” 


* 
At last, it’s spring. And not a min- 


ute too soon! 


How Elastic Is Truth? 


sermonette. 


to me to be above criticism. 


seat. 


it snap back in our faces. 


such childish hyperbole? 


show. 


Let a strange horse find out that you're afraid of him and 
he'll try to scrape you off his back 
a barn door or a low-hanging bough. 


People with horse sense, as Mr. Lincoln pointed out, are not 
easily April-fooled, either. Which brings me to the text of this 


In the course of a working day, I listen to as many commer- 
cials as the next fellow. Unlike Caesar's wife, few of them seem 


The announcer will start off in a reasonable and rational 
manner. Then, about midway, he or she seems to get carried 
away and starts lying like hell. Or so it seems from my cynical 


In spite of the way they drive cars, people aren't complete 
idiots. We copywriters who tend to stretch the truth will have 


Oddly enough, some of the products which indulge in exag- 
geration don’t need embroidery. Their virtues are so apparent, 
an Eskimo could do the commercial. 


Isn't it silly, therefore, to affront intelligent audiences with 


This isn’t to say that the copywriter shouldn’t couch the mes- 
sage in smooth, coherent English. But when he or she says 
Such-and-such is “seven ways better” than the ordinary kind, I 
reach for my Thompson submachine gun. 


In retrospect, Arthur Godfrey's reasoned approach to the 
commercial usually made better listening than the rest of his 


on the under side of 


T.H.T. 
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Evecrrica,/Evecrrowic 


ANNOUNCING... PROCUREMENT | 


joven rly Aerctastany News 


... A NEW, EXPANDED SERVICE FOR BUYERS OF 
COMPONENTS, MATERIALS AND TEST EQUIPMENT 
IN THE ELECTRONIC OEM 


Effective with the May issue, 
PURCHASING NEWS specializes to become 
ELECTRICAL/ELECTRONIC PROCUREMENT waecens rumcieation 


To keep pace with the increasingly competitive Electrical /Electronic Industry, the need for a specialized, technical approach 
to the interests of engineering-oriented buyers in the Electronic OEM has become obvious. Therefore, the editors and 
publishers of PURCHASING NEWS, long the outstanding technical news and ideas magazine for the general OEM 
buyer, are moving to provide exclusive monthly saturation coverage of new products, technology, buying methods, value 


Ne analysis, etc. of primary interest to the 15,000 members of the Electronic OEM Procure- 
ment fraternity. 


Electrical / Electronic Procurement now provides the only direct rifle shot line of 
communication to this giant buying influence of today in the source selection of elec- 
trical /electronic components, materials, test equipment and services 

Present advertising in PURCHASING NEWS considered non-compatible to 
ELECTRICAL /ELECTRONIC PROCUREMENT will be allowed to cancel without 
incurring short rates. For new advertisers, plate closing for the May issue is April 20 
Contact your nearest representative for new rate information, including package plan 
rates available with ELECTRICAL DESIGN NEWS. Initial verified circulation guar- 
anteed to be 15,000 
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BILLIONS OF DOL 


LOS ANGELES CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
6399 WILSHIRE BLVD 11955 SHAKER BLVD. 60 E. 42nd STREET 


SALES OFFICES: OLive 3-9720 SWeetbriar 1-5414 Y Ukon 6-2030 


CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
20 N. WACKER DRIVE 1133 STATLER BLDG. 6 PENN CENTER PLAZA 
CEntral 6-7883 HAncock 6-7483 LOcust 3-0812 


ELECTRICAL/ELECTRONIC 


PROCURENENT 
formerly Purchasing News 


Published 12 times a year 


A ROGERS PUBLICATION BPA 


& ectricat/E LECTRONIC ... the only direct rifle shot line of communication 
to the giant buying influence of today in the source 

i RO CU R oh ENT selection of electrical/electronic components, ma- 
terials and test equipment 


To isolate the key buying 
influences who will read 
ELECTRICAL /ELECTRONIC 
PROCUREMENT, this questionnaire 
has been sent out to some 

10,000 Electrical/Electronic Design 
Engineers each year since 1957 

by ELECTRICAL DESIGN NEWS 


EWS In BRIEF _— STAFF-WRITTEN 
N EDITORIAL AIMED AT 
me Se: * Methods 

_. om all surlacts is the PRIMARY INTERESTS 


Reece VENDOR RATING OF ENGINEERING- 


a : 2 ORIENTED BUYERS 
a tll at Collins Rad AND PROCUREMENT 


: Western Div yl Collins Radio recently SPECIALISTS 
Cc gh gg 


-.- reaching both the men 
who specify and the men who 
select sourceinthe 


‘EXECUTIVE HOUSE’ SHOWING—Chicago’s latest prestige hotel brought out those 
often difficult to reach execs to see General Binding’s new Auto-Therm laminator. 


Private Product Showings 


Lure Elusive Execs 


Many companies spend thousands 
of dollars and hundreds of manhours 
chasing after busy executives — who 
finally elude them without even sitting 
still long enough for a product pre 
sentation 

But according to Kenneth Patter- 
son, Chicago branch manager of Gen- 
eral Binding Corp., such frustrated 
firms have given up too easily. Patter 
son has even found a way to get 
executives to come to him—and enjoy 
doing it 

General Binding manufactures high- 
speed electric punching and binding 
machines and a colorful line of plastic 
bindings. The products are used in a 
great variety of paperwork procedures, 
including accounting and personnel 
records, technical 
data and manuals 

GBC has always stressed demon- 


business reports 


stration of its equipment as a neces- 
sary sales approach, believing that 
prospective customers will buy if they 
see the machines at work. However, 
it’s sometimes difficult to get into an 
executive's office to make a sales pre- 
sentation — and almost impossible to 


get in with a full line of power equip- 
ment 

Several months ago Patterson found 
his solution. As he walked past the 
Executive House, Chicago’s newest 
luxury apartment-hotel, an idea came 
alive: Why not invite these men to 
visit him and his display in a suite at 
the hotel? 


But this would be more than just 


a showing in a hotel—the old open- 
house approach had been tried before 
and usually attracted too many people 
who had no say in the ultimate pur- 
chase of a product. There had to be 
something else and the draw of a 
“prestige” showing might be that 
something. 

First Patterson had his secretary 
prepare a list of companies he and 
his sales staff wanted to contact. Next 
he pinpointed the individuals who 
represented potential customers. These 
men would first receive telephone 
calls which conveyed the impression 
that there was to be an exclusive 
showing of General Binding’s new 
power line. 

Next would come an attractive in- 
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vitation—a small folder with a picture 
of the hotel and the message: “See 
you at the Executive House.” The in- 
side page extends the invitation, and 
later a telephone call reminds the 
visitor of the location. 

For the convenience of busy man- 
agement people, the suite is open for 
guests from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. on two 
successive days. There is an easy, in- 
formal atmosphere, and one of the 
GBC sales representatives mixes the 
cocktails himself. Patterson purposely 
avoids employing a bartender, in 
order to maintain a friendly business 
atmosphere rather than one of a cock- 
tail party. 

Part of the follow-up is an informal 
photograph of each executive guest, 
taken by the GBC manager and sent 
to the exec to remind him of the 
product show. 


& The program has enabled Patterson 
and his staff to meet and talk to rep- 
resentatives of more than 100 com- 
panies in two days. The first four 
showings in Chicago were so success- 
ful that he decided to “go on the 
road.” Showings at the Mansion View 
Lodge, across from the governor's 
mansion in Springfield, Ill, resulted 
in orders from executives whom his 
sales force had been trying to reach 
for months. A subsequent showing 
in Peoria was equally successful. Next 
on the agenda are Des Moines and 
Cedar Rapids in Iowa, and Omaha, 
Neb. Six or seven showings will be 
held during the coming year. 

An important feature of Patterson's 
prestige showings in Chicago is their 
moderate price—less than 10% of 
over-all sales made while the visitors 
were there 

An executive of a leading account- 
ing firm, for example, ordered a com- 
plete line of GBC power equipment 
while attending one of the sessions. 
At another meeting an insurance ex- 
ecutive ordered a GBC Instant Lami- 
nator, a machine that seals paper, 
chipboard, photos, etc., in any type 
of film or acetate. The insurance firm 
will use it to laminate policies for its 
clients. 

William N. Lane, president of Gen- 
eral Binding Corporation, attributes a 
solid measure of his young company’s 
suecess to the initiative of branch 
managers like Patterson. “Our recruit- 
ment policy,” says Lane, “centers on 
the idea that branch managers need 
a high level of executive talent as well 
as sales ability. With only one of 
these qualities, it is hard to see be- 
vond our immediate goals.” 

With sales rising from $250,000 to 
$10 million in 12 years, General Bind- 
ing has shown a record of seeing well 
beyond its immediate goals. 
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GEORGE THEODORE BAKER 


DYNAMARKETER 


National Gets the Jump 
In 600-mph Rat Race 


By LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 
Senior Editor 


National Airlines managed to come out “first with jets 
in the U.S.’ by leasing them. With delivery of its 
own jets more than a year awav, on Dec. 10, 1958, 
National beat arch-rival Eastern Air Lines to the punch 
for the New York—Miami trade, by “borrowing” Boeing 
707's from Pan Am 

Though its own Douglas jets and Lockheed Electra 
prop-jets are now capturing customers, National continues 
to use Pan Am’s fast planes in the winter 

George Theodore (Ted) Baker would like to have seen 
the reactions of Eastern’s Edward Vernon Rickenbacker 
when the Captain first heard of his coup. There is little 
love lost between them 

In a 2-column personality piece on National's fiving 
founder chairman and president a couple of vears ago 
The New York Times called him “one of the last of the 
great moguls.” If today’s moguls are measured by sales 
size, Rickenbacker looms nearly four times as “great” as 
Baker. In calendar 1959 Eastern’s operating revenue to 
taled $298 million. For the fiscal vear ended last June 30 
National came up with $70.8 million, and its current rate 
is about $80 million 

But in what has been called the “600-mph rat race,” 
Ted Baker concedes nothing to his famed rival 

Solid (195 pounds 
not normally inclined toward poetry 
desk in National's new headquarters at Miami Interna 
tional Airport, I spied these lines from Kipling 

They asked me how I did it, 
So I quoted a Scripture text 


iggressive, fast-moving, Baker is 
However, on his 


You keep your light a-shinin’ 

4 little ahead o’ the next.’ 

So they copied all they could follou 
But they couldn't copy my mind; 
And I left them sweatin’ and stealin’ 
A year and a half behind. 

Through a quarter-century of conflict, Baker boasts that 
“The Captain hasn't surprised me vet. When he gets in 
my way, I circumvent him. I climb under him or around 
him 

“Either we must go ahead or get run down. We led 


Rickenbacker was greedy and 
grasping. He thought he had me blocked by sewing up 
delivery of Lockheed prop-jets long before we could get 
them. So we went out and leased the pure jets.” 

Though 59-year-old Baker says some unprintable things 
about his 69-year-old rival, he adds: “I hope that Ricken 
backer lives to be 1,000.” 

Eddie Rickenbacker was a noted automobile racer, be 
fore he became an aerial ace in World War L In that war 
17-vear-old Ted Baker (already a civilian flier himself 
churned the mud in the Army Tank Corps 

Ric kenbac ker went on to manage several businesses ind 
to launch the Rickenbacker car. When the Government 
divorced Eastern Air Lines from General Motors, he 


with jets in self-defense 


wound up running the former 

Baker, the son of a former circulation manager of the 
Chicago News, was graduated from high school there 
His formal higher education was limited to courses in 
Montana School of Mines. After a stint as a forest ranger 
in Idaho, he savs, “I sold everything from candy bars to 
calculating machines and automobiles.” 

In work for a finance company in Chicago, his duties 
included repossessing cars from slow-paving gangsters 
He gained some local reputation as “a tough guy all the 
way around.’ 

From these and other activities he saved enough to bu. 
two Rvan 4-seater planes On week ends he flew newly- 
weds on honeymoons, and groups to football games 
flying back to newspaper offices with photographs of the 
games. At Chicago’s 1933 World’s Fair he did his part 
against aviation’s perennial problem of “fear and fare” by 
taking a lot of visitors on sample rides at $1 or $2 a head 

In 1934 Baker had his first brush with Rickenbacke: 
The P.O. Department had annulled all airmail contracts 
with the then-existing lines. When new bids were finally 
invited, some new factors appeared on the scene. With 
four associates, his two Ryans and $5,000 working capital, 
Baker formed National Airlines, bid for and won a 142-mi 
cross-Florida route from Tampa—St. Petersburg to Day- 
tona Beach. This contract and route had been held by 
Eastern 

Step by step, National reduced Eastern’s Florida 
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an 


“The cashier slipped 


d caught her foot in a 


loose basket of money 


64 


.. now we are $12.60 short.” 


**.. . but it’s a small price to pay for the enter- 
tainment,” concludes the manager of a Fort 
Wayne company, in a tongue-in-cheek fan letter 
to Ann Colone 

The Ann Colone Show (WANE-Tv, week- 
days, | to 1:25 p.m.) includes burlesqued as well 
as conventional physical exercises, interviews 
with visiting firemen, occasional cooking sprees, 
and, on one memorable occasion, an un- 
scheduled bout with a chimpanzee that tripped 
her on a mike cord. 

‘Ask stout lady giving instructions to piease 
joinin. . .” “My tv picture’s off but I still hear 
sound... hope you do hair-curling part again 
when set’s fixed .. .”” “My specialty is spaghetti 
... 1 get the real cheese at your brother’s grocery. 
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(From live Ann's brother 


understand he 


letters; 
but we 


real, 
hasn't written, 
approves.) 

The Ann Colone Show is daily confirma- 
tion of the vitality of local, live day time tv. It 
takes its viewers (85°, women) out of the kitchen, 
provides color, humor, and serious information, 
draws an audience double that of either of two 
competing network shows. It typifies the Cor- 
inthian approach to programming—that it is 
not enough to rely on network service, even 
when it is as good as CBS makes it. Corinthian 
stations create their own programs to meet spe- 
cific regional needs and tastes. This builds audi- 
ence loyalty, wins viewer respect, helps make 
friendly prospects for our advertisers. 


also 


Responsibility in Broadcasting 


PHE CORINTHIAN 


KOTYV 
Tusa (H-R) 


KHOU-TV 
Houston (cas-tv Spot Sales) 


KXTV 
SACRAMENTO (H-R) 


WANE-TV 
Fort Wayne (H-R) 


WISH-TV 
INDIANAPOLIS ( H-R) 


WANE-AM 
Fort Wayne (H-R) 


WISH-AM 
INDIANAPOLIS ( H-R) 


STATIOWS 


monopoly by winning further routes 
across and up and down the state. It 
jumped across the Gulf to New 
Orleans and then reached New York. 

Eastern still gets 50% of the stead- 
ily expanding East Coast traffic to 
and from the Sunshine State. National 
has 39% and Northeast, 11%. 

Ted Baker claims “the most mer- 
chandising-minded airline.” Its long 
list of “firsts” includes first low-cost 
night- (and then day-) coach service 
to Florida; first 4-engine service to 
Florida; pioneering the over-water, 
140-miles-shorter East Coast route, 
and “real first-class 2-abreast luxury 
seating.” 

In addition to working with 35 
local chambers of commerce in Flo- 
rida, National boasts of having done 
most to turn Miami Beach from a 
“9-month to a 12-month” tourist mag- 
net. On Baker’s slogan, “A million- 
aire’s vacation on a piggy-bank budg 
et,” National set out a decade ago 
to help the hotels keep busy the vear 
around. As compared with 23% then, 
96% of all Miami Beach hotels are 
now open in the summer as well as 
the traditional-season winter months 

Ted Baker is a flying mogul. No. 1 
on the company’s pilot seniority list, 
he holds a commercial license with 
multi-engine rating. Bringing in the 
company’s first flight to New York, in 
1944, he was met by Mavor La- 
Guardia, who announced that Na- 
tional was the first line to sign for 
space at Idlewild Airport 


& Moguls can get restive under Gov 
ernment controls. Two years ago Na- 
tional made front-page news because 
of the means Ted Baker allegedly 
employed to get Channel 10 in Miami 
(WPST-TV) for its subsidiary, Public 
Service Television, Inc. This led to 
the resignation of Federal Communi- 


cations Commissioner Richard A 


Mack 

Baker stood up before the House 
Subcommittee on Legislative Over- 
sight, accused them of “crucifying” 
the commissioner, and accused seven 
senators and one representative of 
having tried to influence the FCC in 
behalf of his opponent 

Feeling short-changed by Civil 
Aeronautics Board in recent awards 
of new routes, National is striving 
mightily to win — against eight other 
bidders a new southern coast-to- 
coast route. Its application for ex- 
tending a present Florida-to-Houston 
route to San Francisco—Oakland has 
been recommended by CAB counsel, 
V. Rock Gundman. But while Capi 
tal, Continental and Western would 
settle for southern extensions, Ameri- 
can, Braniff, Delta, Eastern and TWA 
also want all of the new route 
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Now covering alone nearly half of 
it, National points out that for nine 
years (with Delta and American) it 
has operated one-plane interchange 
service to the West Coast. 

But Ted Baker is undismayed: “We 
can’t tell until the last dog is hung.” 

Meanwhile, he promotes the hell 
out of what he has. On the theme, 
“The Airline of the Stars,” in fiscal 
1959, National spent $6.5 million on 
reservations and sales and $2.8 mil- 
lion on advertising and publicity, to 
convince customers that “only Na- 
tional” has this or that. Such services 
as “legroom and a spacious lounge, 
soft music, fresh flowers and filet 
mignon” attract the Who’s-Who. 

Baker's people call him “demanding 
to work for, but most understanding 
if you produce results.” He says he 
is not a “dictator: Evervone runs his 
own department. I backstop them.” 


& From one recent round trip to 
Houston, Baker's backstopping led 
(by his admission) to “25 decisions.” 
A few of them were: Keeping the new 
Electras even cleaner; eliminating 
sandwiches on short legs of the flight, 
and advancing by one hour a Houston 
departure, to beat the fog that is said 
to settle there in the evening 

The man denies that all this (and 
active, personal concern with such 
functions as flying, finance, mainte- 
nance, sales and relations) is work: 
“When it is, I'll quit.” But then he 
adds: “I suppose that, even if I were 
en route to Africa by boat, I'd still be 
sending back suggestions.” 

As vet he has named no successor 
J. C. Brawner is executive v-p. Among 
six “regular” v-p’s are C. F. Sharp for 
traffic and sales, and John L. Morris 
for public and community relations 

Senior V-P J. M. Rosenthal heads 
industrial relations. But here, too, 
appears the hand of Ted Baker. An 
Episcopalian, and director of National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 
he has learned to approach them 
“spiritually.” After a decade the 
Moral Re-Armament Group is‘ still 
promoting this conversion: 

“In December 1950 a three-vear- 
old dispute between National 
and the air pilots assn. was resolved 
in three hours,” when Baker and the 
pilots’ president “attended the Moral 
Re-Armament Assembly in Washing- 
ton, D.C.” MRA, Baker admits, in- 
troduced a “whole new factor 
The real trouble has been bitterness 
and lack of trust between us. It took 
an apology and honesty on my part to 
restore trust between us.” 

Some flying folks wonder what 
would happen if Baker and Ricken- 
backer ever were to sit down to 
gether—spirituallv! # 
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Have We Made a Cult out of Meetings? 


The notice originated in a top-brass office, and at the appointed 


time all those tapped showed up in the conference room. This 


time it was a meeting to discuss meetings . . . “Could it be 


we're overdoing it?” asks one who analyzes the convocation fad. 


By CHARLES H. BRENNAN* 


“The meeting has become a busi- 
totem that 
all enterprise and initiative 
right out of us!” says the president of 


] 7 
i large 


nessman’'s threatens to 


sty ingle 


management consultant firm 
Is this kind of tongue-lashing justi 
d for something as innocuous as a 
people putting their heads to 
vether? Probably not, but this gentle- 
irticulate faction 
that re gards the meeting 


ste of time since the 


man represents an 
is the big 


( ottee 


that this outer 
After all 
with us since 
m called the boys togethe 
to figure how to get Helen out of 
Troy perh ips even before that How 


else is it 


mly recentl, 
hed 


such a pitch 


meetings have been 


Agamemrm 


possible to get agreement 
among a group than by calling them 
together and probing the question 
from every angle r 
The meeting critic would answer 
that most of history’s great deeds have 
been accomplished through the imag- 
ination and decisive action of 
viduals; that when a question is 
probed from too many angles, it often 
ippears so formidable that all action 


indi- 


* Mr. Brennan is with N. W. Ayer & Son, 
In San Francisc 0, ( al 
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is either postponed or abandoned 

The critic would even go a step 
further. In the words of the recenth 
retired sales manager of a California 
trucking company 

“The insidious ‘meeting mentality’ 
much 
Before the war we 
There 


pare bodies to convene for a meeting 


iS pretty a postwar phenom- 


enon were in a 


depression werent enough 
“Before that, most businesses were 
run by strong individuals who were 
too busy making money to take time 
for anything but the annual stock- 
holders’ meeting—and usually didn’t 
waste much time on that!” 
Businessmen of _ this persuasion 
sometimes tend to oversimplify. The 
most ardent of them—approached in 
the cool of evening—wouldn't den 
that meetings do have a place. The 
excess is what bothers them 
Several years ago the management 
of a Chicago advertising agency, dis- 
turbed because the conference room 
was alway S oct upied, ran a secret 
man-hours and meetings 
During the 2-week period studied 
they discovered, the meeting man 
hours very nearly equaled the total 
business man-hours of all account 
executives and department heads! 
Because an advertising agency's 
biggest single overhead item is sala- 


study on 


April 1, 1960 


| 
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ries, the dollars and cents tied up tn 
that conference room looked like the 
national debt 

If something is being accomplished 
behind the closed doors, all well and 
good. So before condemning all meet- 
ings out-of-hand, the prudent busi- 
nessman will investigate the meetings 
held within his own walls. He will 
study the anatomy of a meeting, dis- 
cover why it is called and what tran- 
spires there 

Meetings come in all shapes and 
the following 
kinds are easily recognized in almost 


sizes, of course, but 


anv line of endeavor 


The Floating Meeting. This one 
generally starts in a car pool or train 
['wo friends from the same depart- 
ment casually discuss a mutual prob- 
lem on the wav to work. When the. 
arrive at the office, they decide to “get 
the thinking” of someone in a related 
latter 
chance to score, calls in his boss. The 
boss invites the first three to his office 
By this time it is necessary to “pick 


department rhe seeing a 


the brains” of someone from engi 
neering 

Eventually a man from the legal 
department is called in. The lawyer 
tells the others that the whole project 
is in violation of the Sherman Act 
So the meeting adjourns, and every- 
back to work. The 
Floating Meeting usually consumes 
only a morning, but has been known 
to last for days 


The Tour de Force. Every or- 
ganization has its visionary. The Tour 
de Force is his alone. In its most com- 
mon form, this meeting is convened 
by the visionary. When ten to 20 
executives are assembled, this man 
poses a question to them out of the 


one goes sadly 
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ADADAARAOE 
COUNT | 
ON KLM 
FOR 
YOUR BEST 
INCENTIVE 


PROGRAM 


Looking for the right incentive program? Look no KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
Incentive Travel Department 

further! KLM offers a complete package with practi- 609 Fifth Avenue 

cal suggestions and all the material you will need | New York 17, New York 


: e Please have a KLM specialist call on me to outline 
to run a successful program. In addition, KLM has sy thebetieg Greqvam ond tent sonelbiiities 


the widest choice of incentive tours: to Europe, the Name__ 


Caribbean, Far East, around the world. Each tour is Company ROYAL puTeN 
' Address_ armunes 
flexible — each can be tailored to fit your company <i rite THE 
' ) — 00 meee , WORLD'S 
budget. For complete information, mail the coupon. State Vy Ed FIRST 
AIRLINE 
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HOW TO STRETCH YOUR 
SALES TRAINING DOLLARS! 
DIRECTORY 
OF 

SALES 


SALES TRAINING 


runes TRAINING 


FILMS 
FREE for the asking! 


This 16-page Directory should be in 

every sales office! It demonstrates 

the versatility of sales films as the 
of sales training courses; 
ntroduction at sal 

dealer meetings; as a 

break at convention as 

ment to product training 

‘ ne add ‘ on to vC 

Dusiness films Get your 


writ s, today. 


DARTNELL 


RAVENSWOOD 
CHICAGO 40, ILL 
“HEADQUARTERS FOR 
SALES TRAINING FILMS” 


blue, something like, “If we were to 
expand into new markets in nations 
of the southern NATO bloc, how 
would you propose to win distribu- 
tion?” 

The visionary asks this question of 
each man in turn. All fumble and 
perform rather badly. 

The visionary smiles patronizingly, 
lights a cigarette and says, “Well, this 
is what I would do. Just off the top 
of the head, you understand. See 
what vou think of it.” 

He then proceeds to outline a dev- 
astatingly clear, logical plan, which 
he has been slaving over at home dur- 
ing the three previous weeks. The 
others can do nothing but oman 

’ 


Time: at least ten to 20 man-hours 


The Bombshell. This one is called 
at rare intervals, and always by the 
president. He has one of two things 
to say: either, “It is my painful duty 
to announce that this company faces 
bankruptcy,” or, “It is my pleasure 
to announce the appointment of an 
executive vice president. You all 
know Awnless Brome, and are aware 
of the contributions he has made to 
this organization.” 

No one really knows Awnless. He 
turns out to be the clammy little guy 
who has been flitting around the ac- 
counting department for the last few 
vears 

In any case, this meeting always 
adjourns in a state of shock. 


The Status Quo Meeting. It often 
happens in large organizations that 
someone in management decides, “No 
one really knows what's going on 
around here.” 

This man attempts to solve the 
problem by calling a daily morning 
meeting of department heads to bring 
everyone up to date at the same time 
to “let the right hand know what the 
left is doing,” as it’s sometimes ex 
plained 

For the first week, the Status Quo 
goes like clockwork. Everyone is 
present, everyone reads a complete 
report of the previous day’s doings 
Some, who haven't done very much 
the previous day, fabricate reports of 
frenetic activity 

The Status Quo frequently goes 
aground after the first couple of weeks 
because some people are out of town, 
others are ill and there are always 
those who forget 

The real meeting enthusiast loves 
a Status Quo session. It gives him the 
opportunity to while away a pleasant 
hour, gain “visibility” and put off un- 
wanted callers. So he is always dis- 
appointed when cooler heads in man- 
agement suggest that routing of cor- 
respondence accomplishes the same 
purpose at a great saving of time 
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The Strategy Meeting. Whenever 
someone in a medium-to-large firm 
has an idea (and this happens often), 
he is likely to call a Strategy Meeting. 
Perhaps a full half of all meetings fall 
into this category. In too many in- 
stances the idea man’s purpose is to 
enlist the support of as many people 
as possible. When the idea is “run up 
the flagpole” the requisite number of 
times, and all have voted their confi- 
dence, the idea man’s flank is secure. 
If the idea fails, he can spread the 
blame far and wide, a emerge 
unscathed. 

The obvious limitation here is that, 
in the event of success, it is difficult 
for him to claim much of the praise. 
It becomes another triumph of “group- 
think,” a subject skillfully dissected 
by William Whyte, Jr., some years 
ago, in Fortune. 


The Brainstorm. This one has its 
roots in “groupthink.” Its originator 
maintains that a cross-section of peo- 
ple from all levels of business can 
spark the solution to almost any prob- 
lem if encouraged, without inhibition, 
to open their streams of conscious- 
ness for the trained listener to record 
and evaluate. There are those who 
swear it works. 


The Meeting about Meetings. Re- 
dundant and ridiculous as this sounds, 
it has happened! One public utility, 
finding that meetings were conflicting 
and overlapping, actually designated 
a committee to convene regularly for 
the purpose of putting meetings on 
an orderly and efficient schedule 

One of the committee's first acts 
was to restrict the duration of all 
meetings to one hour—except in un- 
usual cases. Estimable as this rule 
might seem, it proved as impossible 
to enforce as holding the kids to an 
hour a day on TV. 

The future of meetings is tied 
closely to the future of business or- 
ganization and chain of command 
Business is getting more complex in- 
stead of simpler, requiring the skills 
of more and more specialists. Some 
say that business is badly over- 
organized already. They say that our 
current plethora of meetings is a 
direct by-product of this over-organ- 
ization 

If this is so, it is entirely possible 
that we have indeed made a cult out 
of meetings, and that the cult is gain- 
ing followers every day. 

Even if it is not so, we know that 
there are few sole owners left—men 
who, when presented with the facts, 
could say simply, “We'll do it,” or, 
“We're not interested.” 

The day of the individual is draw- 
ing to a close. The meeting may be his 
replacement. 


Right this minute you have a good chance to make a sale 


Just pick up your phone and try selling by Long Distance 


“We've found that the best way to 
make extra sales in a hurry is a Long 
Distance call,” reports L. R. Faylor, 
district manager of Homelite, Denver. 


“Here’s a recent example: In less 
than four hours, we picked up over 
$9500 in new orders from dealers in 
three states. The cost for the calls was 
only $29.40.” 


Selling by telephone works—it’s so 


much like selling in person. Try it and 
see for yourself. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (A) 


Long Distance pays off ! 


Use it now... for all it’s worth! 
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People looking for ideas 


ook to 
family 


unl =. 


In BH&G— pages and pages of mouth-watering ideas that send people to the kitchen and out to market! 


How can a magazine that concentrates on just a single 
subject keep its readers enthralled month after month? 
Better Homes and Gardens does, because the subject 
is the one that is closest to home for almost sixteen 
million men and women: “Do you want to live better? 
Here's how!”’ 

In BH&G, ‘“Here’s How” becomes as absorbing as 
fiction, as immediate as today’s newscast. It may be 
a page of ideas for easy main dishes or show-off des- 


wae 


serts. It might be a feature on tips for bedroom deco- 
rating or even an article on manners at the super- 
market. During the year a third of America—the 
top-spending, family-centered third—turns to BH&G 
for ideas they can turn into action. Which means 
plenty of action for advertisers who present their ideas 
in BH&G’s pages! Meredith of Des Moines . . . Amer- 
ica’s biggest publisher of ideas for today’s living and 
tomorrow's plans 


where America shops for ideas that make sales 


: 


a 


' 


a 7 Veet ys of i! fit 


She’s sold! 


...and Du Pont cellophane’s “machine flexibility’ 
made the sale more profitable 


It takes two different machines to 
package the candy the lady is buying. 
One twist wraps the individual pieces 
in cellophane (at the rate of 250 per 
minute!)...the other makes the bag. 
Cellophane runs quickly and smooth- 
ly on both of these machines. 

This is a good example of Du Pont 
“‘machine flexibility’ - 
which means you can run cellophane 


cellophane’s 
more economically on more different 
machines than any other packaging 
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material. The result: with cellophane, 
your packaging costs go down— your 
profit per sale goes up. 

And no other packaging material 
has the selling power you get from 
Du Pont cellophane’s sparkling trans- 
parency .. 

. its design versatility ... and its 
colorful printability. 

PROVE TO YOURSELF that Du Pont 
cellophane can help you sell more. . . 
increase your profit per sale. Ask a 


1960 


. its wide protective range 


Du Pont representative to give you 
all the Du Pont 
Film Dept., Wilmington, Delaware. 


Better Livir 


facts. Company, 


‘ 


U PONT 
cellophane 


Beware the Space Age Market! 


Don’t be fooled by the glamour of military electronics. Today, 
marketers are being forced to fight for ever smaller pieces of the 
highly competitive missile and weapon business. A company 
now needs more than a quality product—it needs top selling. 


anv a sales manager eves the 
M multi-billon-dollar “spac e age” 
market and sighs, “It must be easy to 
get a fat chunk of that pie!” 

He couldn't be more wrong. It’s 
not easy to get, and often there’s little 
profit in it 

The “space age” market — more ac- 
curately, the military electronics mar- 
ket is today probably 
petitive than any other 
There are over 4,000 companies in 
this broad industry 


more com 


business 


airplane builders, 
machinery makers, electrical manu- 
chemical companies, and 
hosts of electronics firms of all Sizes 

At the top are less than 200 
“primes” — prime suppliers that deal 
directly with the military for con- 
tracts 


facturers, 


Below the primes are several 
tiers of manufacturers that supply the 
primes and deal only indirectly with 


Yet, on each tier, every 
company is fighting for its very exist- 
ence 


the military 


Selling to the defense market can 
still be profitable, but the good old 
days are gone. The Government sel- 
dom orders many thousands of a sin- 
Now 
the emphasis is on missiles, and the 
orders are seldom for more than ten 
of a single type 


gle aircraft or major weapon. 


The thousands of electronics manu- 
facturers on the second and third tiers 
of the missile business are finding 
things extremely rough. They have 
learned that they can no longer count 
on making a profit by turning out a 
few special components for thousands 
of aircraft. They are faced with the 
problem of footing a rapidly growing 
bill for research and development — 
and still making a profit on low-vol- 
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ume sales of their electronics devices. 

Also’ hanging over their heads is 
Congress’ unpredictable legislative 
control over the military. Contracts 
can be canceled on short notice 
Profits can be renegotiated. Not all 
costs are always allowed to the manu- 
facturer. The Pentagon contractors 
are ever tightening their controls on 
defense suppliers. 

Yet, some electronics 
have learned to cope with these prob- 
lems, and to grow and prosper in 
spite of them. 


companies 


> A typical successful second-tier 
company in the military electronics 
industry is The A. W. Haydon Co. 
of Waterbury, Conn., a specialist in 
timing devices of all types. Hundreds 
of companies on the second and third 
tiers of the space age business are 
Haydon’s size, roughly around $10 
million in annual sales. 

Although it has profitably designed, 
built and sold high-quality electronics 
devices since the late 1940's, Haydon 
is now facing some very real prob- 
lems. The company’s vice president 
and general manager, E. A. Diemand 
sums up the situation in these terms 

© About 85% of all shipments are 
of less than ten units, reflecting the 
trend to fewer weapons systems and 
fewer units of each. 

@ Costs of research and develop- 
ment are continually increasing, with 
the demands of the space age market 
for more sophisticated designs. 

e Prices must go higher and 
higher to cover these soaring costs, 
yet the military contract administra- 
tors and the prime manufacturers’ pur- 
chasers are exacting more complete 
conformance to standardized purchas- 
ing regulations and, therefore, are 
watching costs more than ever. 

e While most second-tier com- 
panies have long been specialists, the 
question today is whether or not to 
risk diversifying into other specialty 
areas. 

Many electronics firms got started 
in business with a single product 
often made in a garage. Companies 
were started by engineers who broke 
off from big corporations and took 
along a knowledge of specific Govern- 
ment needs for certain products. Some 
of these companies grew; 
folded; many merged. 

Now the remaining companies face 
a whole new set of problems. Most 
of these new problems deal with sell- 


others 
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ing, negotiating and auditing, where- 
as in years past the chief problems 
were engineering and production. The 
companies that prove to be the best 
marketers will probably be the ones 
to survive. 


> Like most companies its size, Hay- 
don relies heavily on manufacturers’ 
representatives to sell its products. 
Five sales engineers, under Sales Man- 
iger Fred Hoffman, coordinate sales 
with the reps and often accompany 
them on customer calls 

In this industry, 


many reps are 


substantial organizations, with tech- 
nically trained men who know how 
to analyze engineering problems as 
well as how to sell. Haydon’s reps 
are among the very best. For exam- 
ple, its biggest rep in the East, Aerol 
Associates, has 42 trained salesmen 
in 19 offices interconnected by a tele- 
type system. About 80% of these 
salesmen are graduate engineers. They 
call on 110 major accounts in the 
East for Haydon. 

The rep’s job is a big one. The 
sales manager relies heavily on his 
reps to keep him oriented to the 


folksin... g J%, 


/ 


~ ah 
Woe 


are spending more 


ini 1 2.4% more to be exact 


Bank debits in Memphis for 1959 show an increase of 12.4 per 
cent—or a gain of $1,205,362,992.00 over 1958 in ‘money turnover.” 

Not only do Memphis Newspapers cover the City of Memphis 
where this happened, but also the Memphis Metro Area and 75 addi- 
tional counties—a TOTAL MARKET of 2,607,736 population! 

TOTAL MARKET coverage provided by Memphis Newspapers 
is big by any comparison—in the top |5 in the nation, as a matter of 


fact! 


TOTAL 
Memphis 
Market 
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2,500,000 
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weapons industry, to the trends, to 
the needs. He counts largely on reps 
to contact and sell all key customer 
personnel. He depends on them to 
get his products “designed” into a 
specific weapons program; to spread 
ie word of his company’s research 
accomplishments; to discover new ap- 
plications for his company’s basic de- 
signs. 

The rep, of course, handles several 
non-competing lines of products. Often 
a contract for one will lead to a con- 
tract for another. The rep virtually 
lives with the prime accounts, learn- 
ing what jobs are ahead, what equip- 
ment is needed. If he doesn’t sell one 
»roduct, he often sells another. Thus 
he can usually function more eco- 
nomically than his principals could 


‘ if they put their own salesmen in the 


field. 

In spite of this, however, as sales 
volume grows, a point is sometimes 
reached — possibly between $10 and 
$20 million — where many a space age 
company starts setting up its own 
national sales organization. The sales 
manager, feeling that his line has be- 
come so broad and diversified that 
reps can no longer handle it effec- 
tively, gradually puts his own sales- 
men in the field and releases the reps 

But, a company can make a mis- 
take by dropping its reps — unless its 
line is so broad and diversified that 
it can support the much greater ex- 
pense of maintaining an independent 
field sales force 


® Selling to the space age market, 
whether through reps or company 
salesmen, is becoming constantly more 
difficult. Whereas the salesman once 
could sell a single key person, such 
as a weapons system manager, he now 
has to sell many individuals to get 
an order 

Salesmen or reps must contact and 
sell the customer at many levels — the 
procurement offices of the military, 
the prime contractors’ weapons sys- 
tem managers, purchasing agents, buy- 
ing supervisors and contract super- 
visors, as well as customers’ engineers 
who have a need for the product. 

Technical personnel are moving 
into the purchasing departments of 
prime contractors. Also, specialists, 
known as contract supervisors, or con- 
tract administrators, are now being 
employed to check engineering and 
legal points on every contract. Their 
job is to make sure that the prime 
contractor nails down the second-tier 
manufacturer as to the performance 
and reliability of the product as well 
as to liability if the product does not 
meet specifications. 

In maintaining a constant relation 
with the market, many reps and sales- 


... like \;r alifornia 


without the 
Billion-Dollar 


Valley of the oes 


Actually, total effective buying income of more families in this free-spending area, which in- 
than $3 billion cludes the nation’s richest agricultural market 
Buying income 44% greater than San Francisco and a growing industrial population. 


Not covered by San Francisco and Los Angeles 


Doesn’t your message belong in the Bees? 
newspapers 


Newspapers from the coast simply don’t go 
California isn’t California without the boom- home in California’s inland Valley. 
ing Billion-Dollar Valley of the Bees. Bee 


newspapers cover the vast majority of the Data source: Sales Management’s 1959 Copyrighted Survey 


Mo CLATCHY NEWSPAPERS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES ... O'MARA & ORMSBEE 
McClatchy gives national edvertisers three types of discounts . . . bulk, frequency and « combined bulk-frequency. Check O’Mara & Ormsbee for details. 
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men make a point of meeting and 
knowing the sales executives of their 
customers. Some reps say that no one 
is better informed about the military 
business than the sales chiefs of the 
prime contractors to the space age 
market 


® Yet, even when a sale is made, it 
may not be profitable. At Haydon, 
the engineers often put in weeks of 
design time before the company gets 
a contract to build a prototype for the 
customer. Few of these prototype 
contracts are profitable, but are taken 
in the hope that the job will lead to 
a production contract that will pay 
off 

The major 
prototype natural 
death. Some defense programs are 
canceled; or Haydon may lose out to 
a competitor. Relatively few of these 
iobs lead to a production contract 
ind it may be many months after the 
first design 


portion of Haydon’s 


contracts die a 


came off the drawing 
board before production is rolling 
Many of these products, on both 
prototype and production contracts, 
go into Haydon’s catalogue — not in 
the hope of selling the item per se 


but to show Havdon’s capabilities 


These products are advertised and 
publicized in industry magazines, and, 
as a result, the company receives an 
average of 1,500 inquiries a month 

Some inquiries lead to orders for a 
catalogue item, with “minor modifica- 
tions.” Perhaps 90% of the engineer 
ing has been done, but the product 
must be adapted to individual cus 
tomer requirements—still another cost, 
further evidence of the trend to 
greater design sophistication, to higher 
and higher costs of research, develop- 
ment and engineering. 

Haydon feels very strongly about 
bearing all costs of research, without 
any Federal aid. By doing this, once 
a design pays off, the company is 
able to keep all proprietary designs as 
its stock in trade. For example, Hay 
don has developed an ultra-miniature 
motor, one the size of an aspirin 
made possible only by years of experi 
ence in the small-motor field. If a 
market for this device materializes 
the company expects to recover the 
development ultimately 
realize the full profit from it 


costs and 


& The high costs of research, the 
trend to more sophistication in de 
sign, the trend to 


fewer orders, 


smaller orders, tougher buyers 
all of this is forcing many companies 
into a classic dilemma. 

One alternative: Stick to their spe- 
cialties and risk getting squeezed out 
of business. 

The other alternative: Diversify into 
other space age areas and risk all the 
hazards of breaking into unknown 
markets, opening new channels of dis- 
tribution, and paying a higher re- 
search bill—in a field where many 
experienced companies are already 
fighting it out. 


& This is the situation in the military 
electronics industry, a multi-billion- 
dollar business with vast potential 
The one question each company is 
asking itself: “Where do we go from 
here?” 

The answer for many companies 
may lie in the industrial electronics 
market. This may well be the answer 
for Haydon, for many of the devices 
that are being developed at a high 
cost have great potential in the auto- 
mated industry of the future And 
the prospects for industrial electronics 
carry the overtones of a much more 
stable market than the glamorous, vet 
fickle, space age business. JCP 


Greensboro- 
OF THE NEW SOUTH’S MARKETS 


"In The Top 20 In Total Retail Sales" 


Stimulate Drug Sales in Thriving Greensboro 


Over one fifth of the nation’s top metro- 


politan markets are in 


the NEW South. 


When advertising to this important 11-state 


market be 


sure Greensboro is on your schedule 


In retail Drug Sales, for example, Greensboro outsells 


such primary markets as Little 


Rock and Chattanooga, 


close behind Baton Rouge and Knoxville. A vital sales fac 
tor is the Greensboro News & Record—the only medium with 


dominant coverage in the Greensboro Market and selling influ- 
ence in over half of North Carolina. Over 100,000 circulation daily; 


over 400,000 readers daily. 


Greenshoro ie Top 
20 Retail Marketa of the 
South and in the Top 100 
of the 


Nation. 


Write on company letterhead for “1959 Major U. S. Markets Analysis” Brochure of all 292 Metropolitan Markets. 


Greensboro News and Kecord 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA ® Represented Nationally by Jann & Kelley, | 
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Young Chicago loves to buy... 


... the Chicago 
eet ae aero Se ASE Sun-Times 


of just about everything. And now the happy word is out 
that you can concentrate on young families. 
Advertise in the Chicago Sun-Times—more than half 


its readers are men and women 35 and under! 
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ive Big TV-Set Makers 
plit on Ad Strategy 


In this billion-dollar market, shrouded in secrecy, are two ad 
philosophies. Zenith, Admiral and Motorola employ blanket 


newspaper ad campaigns to back up dealer merchandising, but 


big RCA and GE choose to stick with national consumer mags. 


n one of the most hotly competitive 
businesses today — radio, TV sets, 
phonographs industry leaders are 
busier than ever plotting advertising 
strategy 

In this billion-dollar business, the 
size, scope, theme and direction of 
individual company ad campaigns are 
closely guarded. Little information is 
leaked out, lest a competitor pick it 
up and move quickly to counter it 

In view of this keen competition 
and the clouds of secrecy, it would 
appear that the marketing managers 
of major TV-set companies are con- 
stantly improvising, innovating and 
trying something really new in their 
ad campaigns 

But, they aren't. The evidence dis 
closes that there are two schools 
one concentrating on newspaper cam- 
paigns, the other accenting magazines 
and TV. The newsprint advocates are 
Zenith, Admiral, Motorola, while Gen 
Radio Corp. of 
America typify the magazine-TV 
backers 

Zenith, Admiral and Motorola are 
buying millions of head-on collisions 
by way of national newspaper and 


eral Electric and 


magazine exposure, with newspapers 
by far the headliner in all three ad 
campaigns. Their philosophy: “We 
must back up the dealer and we must 
do it locally.” Their action: News- 
papers, national magazines, in-store 
merchandising aids—in that order. For 
dessert, some of thern supplement the 
over-all campaign with dealer junkets 
and outdoor advertising — important 
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within the campaigns ‘1 which they 
operate 

The importance of “backing up the 
dealer” as a primary criterion in for- 
mulating ad strategy is confirmed by 
new statistics from the Advertising 
Checking Bureau Tabulations of 
1959 newspaper advertising of TV 
sets reveal that dealers placed ten 
inches for every one inch placed na- 
tionally by the manufacturers 


& Motorola has earmarked over 50% 
of its advertising budget for news 
papers. Admiral has jumped into 82 
markets with the working press, while 
Zenith will show its 1960_product line 
in more than 230 newspapers in 
major markets from coast to coast 

Individual treatment of newspaper 
advertising appears in the form of 
such interesting techniques as Motor 
ola’s concentrated - impact 
Using company 
along with 100 of its distributors, is 
conducting 3-week campaigns, four 
times a year in over 300 markets, in 
cluding the 200 largest cities by popu- 
lation. During 1959 the impact pro- 
gram was used in only 141 markets, 
so the current 100% increase must 
reflect a happy experience with last 
year’s campaign 

With 65% of its ad budget in news 
papers, Admiral has started its biggest 
advertising campaign in several years 
(TV sales for the first two months of 
this year were up 37%). Beginning 
April 10, 1,000-line dealer-listing TV 
ads will be scheduled in newspapers 


program 
newspapers the 
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throughout the 82 markets and two 
1,000-line individual dealer ads will 
be scheduled in each distributor's 
market during the weeks of April 25 
and May 15 

The company plans to use news- 
papers for specific product campaigns 
as well 

On February 26, Zenith announced 
the most powerful ad campaign ever 
scheduled by the company in local 
and national printed media during 
spring and summer months. L. C 
Truesdell, Zenith Sales Corp. (Sub- 
sidiary of Zenith Radio) president, 
explained that 230 newspapers in 
major markets, plus dealer-participa 
tion co-op advertising, will provide 
high-impact Zenith product presenta 
tions. “The ads will be dealer-de 
signed to blanket the nation with mil 
lions and millions of local-reader im 
pressions,” he said 

The three companies carry the 
tried-and-true” marketing philosophy 
to the next logical step with umbrella 
type national magazine advertising 

Admiral looks to the April 7 issue 
of Life and the April 13 issue of the 
SatEvePost for maximum exposure of 
its Thinman 19-in. television .et. Sub- 
issues of the Post, Life, 
Esquire, Holiday and National Geo- 
graphic Magazine will carry ads on 
most of the product line. 

The magazine budget at Motorola 
has been increased with nearly two 
dozen national magazines scheduled 
to carry product ads. 

“Zenith,” says Truesdell, “has in- 
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with music 


on RCA Custom premium records! 
Want to drum up more business? RCA Custom 


premium records can't be beat for attracting new 
customers! 


Records are just right for introducing new lines, 
opening new markets, or moving goods at point- 
of-sale. RCA selects the music from the compre- 
hensive all-star RCA Victor catalogue, or does 
original recording...supplies art work and covers, 
drop-shipping and warehousing. The whole job! 


With RCA records, you snare the exact group 
you're after, because the music is custom-fitted to 
the audiences you want to reach. 

You can use singles or albums, stereo or mon- 
ophonic. And for extra high-volume campaigns, 
choose paper records at pennies apiece. They give 
audible impact to any message you want to get 
across to customers, prospects or employees. Call 
or write now! 


RCA CUSTOM RECORD SALES 


155 East 24th Street 


New York 10, N. Y.— MUrray Hill 9-7200 


445 N. Lake Shore Drive — Chicago 11, Illinois -WHitehall 4-3215 


1510 North Vine Street 


Hollywood 28, Calif. 


OLdfield 4-1660 


800 17th Avenue South — Nashville 3, Tennessee —-ALpine 5-6691 
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TULSA’S new $35,000,000.00 AIR TERMINAL 


This new project will not only meon greater payrolls and 
construction, but puts Tulsa ahead of most mid-western 
cities for the jet age. For real response to your advertising, 
select bustling, vital TULSA, one of the TOP FIFTY markets 
in the U.S.! Remember, you're not ‘in’ Okichoma, unless 
you're in Tulsa. 


For More Business, Use the Oil Capital Newspapers 


TULSA WORLD | 
= TULSA TRIBUNE 


MORNING 2 EVENING * SUNDAY 


Represented Nationally by The Branham Co. Offices in Principal U.S.A. Cities 


This man is “Ready-to-Buy” 


Coming soon...a new way to reach 
your most valuable market... 
the people who are “Ready-to-Buy!” 
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creased its 6-month expenditure for 
national magazine advertising by 20% 
over that of a year ago. In our maga- 
zine ads, all categories of ‘home en- 
tertainers’ will be presented — TV, 
radio, phono and Hi-Fi stereo instru- 
ments.” 

Of the three, Motorola alone will 
continue its outdoor advertising cam- 
paign, with an investment calculated 
to increase the impact of this type of 
advertising by 30%. 

Supporting the heavy newspaper 
advertising, and the national maga- 
zine coverage, are effective dealer-aid 
campaigns. 

Admiral will take 5,000 dealers to 
Miami Beach and Las Vegas in June, 
as part of its Admiral Dealer Holiday- 
1960 promotion. Dealers will be in- 
troduced to the full 1961 line and, 
it is hoped, subsequently place big 
orders 

Dealer windows and in-store mer- 
chandising complete the Motorola 
localized dealer advertising campaign 
There will be more than 5,000 such 
impact window promotions, doubling 
the company’s 1959 expenditure in 
this area 

“In addition to printed media ad 
vertising and special spring and sum- 
mer in-store dealer promotions,” says 
Zenith’s Truesdell, “window displays 
with an ‘outdoor-living’ theme are 
planned to provide point-of-pure hase 
exposure for our portable products.” 


& The most preferred medium for 
RCA and GE to tell consumers about 
their TV sets seems to be national 
magazines, then TV. In fact, adver- 
tising of TV sets on the TV medium 
seems to be losing popularity. Net- 
work TV ads for the radio, TV set, 
musical instrument, phonograph cate- 
gory dropped from $8.5 million in 
1958 to about $5.4 million in 1959, 
according to figures from Radio Daily 

Television Daily 

General Electric continues strong 
on consumer magazines for TV-set 
ads, and does not plan a shift to 
newspaper advertising. GE does, how- 
ever, back up its magazine ad pro- 
gram with newspaper supplements 
about two or three times a vear. At 
the local level, company distributors 
tie in with radio and newspaper ads 

RCA also uses national magazines 
as the major medium for TV-set ad- 
vertising. Although RCA still holds 
possibly 15% to 20% of this market, 
it must be noted that Zenith, con- 
centrating in newspapers, has edged 
into the number one spot in sales. Ad 
strategy may not be completely re- 
sponsible for this, but it definitely 
rates the attention of onlookers as well 
as competitors in this hotly contested 
business. @ 


it takes a “sixth sense’”’ to make the most of the fast growing OEM 


The ‘‘first five’’ are concerned with measuring media. You weigh editorial, readership, re- 
sponse, circulation and advertising volume . . . and arrive at a good sense of relative values. In 
the case of Macuine Desicn, of course, you get facts which prove leadership on all points. But 
what about measurement of market for your products? The OEM MANUAL, prepared by the 
Market Research Department of Machine DesiGn, meets the needs of your ‘‘sixth sense”’ best. 
It provides the latest and most comprehensive data available to help you plan your marketing 
approach to the OEM. It's one of the chief reasons why Macuine DesiGn is recognized as Head- 


quarters for OEM Information. Ask your MD man for the full story. MacHine Desian, A Penton 


Publication, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. DESIGN 
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has more pluses 
under the hood 
for more 
dependable 
fleet operation! 


There are some powerful reasons why 
more fleet buyers depend on Chevrolet 
than any other car.* No other low- 
priced car offers so many pluses that 
add up to dollar-saving dependa- 


bility —like positive-shift starting for 


The car America likes to do business with! 


R L. Potk & Co. sh 


ws 


45.12% 


S=- 
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surer starts, hydraulic valve lifters 
that reduce maintenance, automatic 
choke for. more economical w armups. 
Next time you're by your dealer's 
take a shrewd fleet buyer’s look under 
the hood at Chevrolet’s ever-faithful 
Hi-Thrift 6—and see all the extras 
you get at no extra cost: 
HYDRAULIC VALVE LIFTERS—oil- 
hushed, they eliminate periodic tappet 
adjustments. 

FORGED STEEL CRANKSHAFT 
strong for extra long life. 


-ertra 


POSITIVE-SHIFT STARTING 
gas-wasting false starts. 


eliminates 


AUTOMATIC CHOKE— meters fuel 
economically during warmup. 


more 


S to fleet buyers of 20 or more units were Chevrolet 


CONCENTRIC CARBURETION — keeps 
your engine epunky under driri ig Ctone- 
ditiona where others 


tpulter. 


ECONOMY-CONTOURED CAMSHAF . 
top gas mileage. 


for 


REGULAR-GRADE FUEI 
formance on regular gas 


peppy per- 


OIL-WETTED AIR CLEANER 
of replacement element. 


sares coal 


1,000-MILE OIL CHANGE 
ies 


long engine 
ife with less maintenance. 


DESIGNED FOR EASY SERVICING— 
culs downtime to a minimum. 


Chevrolet Division of General Motors 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


nearly half again as many as the second-choice fleet car 


To get new business . . . 


Back Up Your Salesmen with Experts 


@ Is every one of your salesmen an expert in market research, 
advertising, sales promotion, engineering—as well as selling? 


@ Does every salesman know all the problems of every industry 


he sells to? 


@ Can every salesman solve every problem for every customer? 


Affirmative answers to these ques- 
tions will soon be coming from the 
Steel Products Division of Acme Steel 
Co., Chicago. The company is experi- 
menting with a new 


sophisticated 
sales approac h 


salesman is 
being backed up by a team of experts 
on market research, advertising, sales 


Every 


promotion and engineering—for each 
mayor industry he covers 

Acme calls these groups “industry 
sales development teams.” They seem 
to be the answer to a serious selling 
problem 

This was the situation faced in late 
1959: While steel products salesmen 
were selling a highly technical line 
strapping, strapping machines, tools 
and accessories—every man sold where 
and when he could, regardless of the 


POWER PLAY—Acme Steel offers complete customer service with teams of experts 
from all related fields. Called industrial sales development teams, they represent 


complexity of the application, regard- 
less of his particular technical train- 
ing. He called in his company’s mar- 
ket research, promotional and engi- 
neering people on an as-the-need- 
arose basis. There was little or no 
coordination. The program for pre- 
selling an account was loosely knit 
And the most important missing link 
was a method of solving problems 
on an organized and authoritative 
basis 

“What it amounted to,” says Jo- 
seph H. Myers, Acme’s vice president, 
marketing, “was that our salesmen 
were specialists on certain pieces of 
machinery rather than in solving par- 
ticular problems within specific in- 
dustries. 


“Often,” he continues, “a company 


(I. to r.) engineering, ad agency, team manager, market research, company adman. 
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with a highly technical product line 
finds that out too late to maintain its 
competitive position. The salesmen are 
not hired primarily as engineers, but 
as salesmen. So the sales manager 
finds his men adequate on certain 
products, but inadequate on a broad 
application of the entire line. 

“Our men simply could not con- 
centrate on selling and, at the same 
time, engineer to every technical ap- 
plication, appraise each market for 
its real sales potential—in short, they 
couldn’t solve every customer prob- 
lem and still sell what we felt they 
were capable of selling.” 

In addition, the Steel Products Di- 
vision, like many other companies, 
lost business during the steel strike. 
This, added to the below-par per- 
formance of its sales force, sparked 
the introduction of the “target in- 
dustries” operation—a marketing de- 
parture aimed squarely at new sales. 

“The industry sales development 
team,” says Myers, “was the answer 
to our problem. We knew our sales 
force had to have more help—it was 
obvious that we were not getting 
enough strapping business from cer- 
tain potentially profitable industries.” 

Here's the way Myers set up the 
new teams: “We borrowed one man 
each from the engineering sales de- 
partment, market research, advertis- 
ing and sales promotion, the ad agen- 
cy itself—and then made a fifth man 
the industry sales development man- 
ager in charge of the team. This made 
up one team. We still needed another 
five teams to cover the six industrial 
areas in which we wanted increased 
tonnage. These are: textiles, fabricated 


metal products and _ construction, 
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paper and allied products, clay and 
glass products, lumber and wood 
products, and primary metals. We 
duplicated our first selection and set 
up our six teams, each specializing in 
all facets of its particular industry.” 

Each of the five area sales office 
managers, as well as district managers 
and all salesmen (125 in all), were 
briefed on the new teams and exactly 
what they meant to the front-line 
salesman as far as increasing sales to 
the industry or industries assigned to 
him. Myers stressed the point that the 
team program would support the sales 
force, not supplant it. 


Now, a salesman approaches a 
particular customer or prospect and, 
depending on what industry is in- 
volved, calls upon a 5-man team of ex- 
perts who will specialize in helping 
him sell a custom application. Whether 
he requires market research assistance, 
promotional aid, highly technical en- 
gineering information, or a personal 
run-down on the Pan company’s 
internal buying influences, “he’s 
backed up by a hard-hitting team and 
he deals directly with team members. 
If it’s really necessary, he can arrange 
for one of the experts to visit the cus- 
tomer with him. 


THE 13" 
js "7 


YOU HAVE TO USE 
DIFFERENT 


MEDICINE 


The St. Paul Dispatch-Pioneer Press offers 


exclusive blanket coverage ...no other 
newspaper reaches the St. Paul "Half" 


st. © paut 


_f@ DISPATCH 


Representatives 
RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. 
New York—Chicago—Detroit 
Los Angeles—San. Francisco 


St. Paul—Minneapolis 


f_ PAUL 


SOURCES: ABC 3-31-59. SM Survey of Buying 


Power 
verified circulation. 


FAMILY COVERAGE 


Ramsey, Dakota and Washington counties. 


12.5% 83.5 % 


44.3% 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


5-10-59. Newspapers have audited, 
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“We fit into the cost-reduction plans 
of many industries as well as the trend 
to faster, automated production tech- 
niques. Our teams will assemble data 
that will help management groups of 
both customers and — to work 
out the economics involved, and the 
efficiencies made possible with the 
installation of strapping stations in 
their production lines or materials 
handling ations. 

“After all, we must do business by 
being of service to shippers. They, 
most of all, need our strapping prod- 
ucts. The market poe: expert on 
each team will isolate these com- 
panies. It's target selling from now on 
with the buying influences in each in- 
dustry, each company, each depart- 
ment as the objectives. 

“We design the machine to the 
application,” he goes on. “It’s a cus- 
tom operation. That’s another reason 
why the team, in the person of its 
engineering expert, can properly serv- 
ice the account where the individual 
salesman may be short on informa- 
tion and counsel. The expert knows 
the industry, problems, solutions.” 


> SM pressed Myers for an indication 
of the type of company best able to 
use Acme’s type of team effort, or 
adapt it to its sales effort. 

“It works best where there is a 
‘direct - sale - to - customer’ situation. 
Where you have a distributor in- 
volved, complications arise which can 
reduce the effectiveness of the system. 

“Another factor to be considered in 
selling today,” he adds, “is that com- 
panies depending on a single supply 
source for their basic materials are 
dwindling in number. The steel strike 
made this painfully obvious. We lost 
parts of accounts and we gained parts 
of other accounts which we had never 
had. Multiple supply sources mean 
more competition for the same amount 
of business. 

“We feel our sales representatives 
will be more effective salesmen oper- 
ating under this arrangement. They 
will be in a better position to con- 
centrate on selling and developing 
new leads. 

“The teams will provide the men 
with case histories which solve ex- 
actly the kind of problem for which 
their prospects might be seeking an 
answer. As a result, the salesman 
stands better armed in a highly tech- 
nical field of selling than he ever was 
before.” 

The teams are lending muscle to 
Acme’s 1960 sales push (1959 net 
sales: $130 million). Better, they have 
filled the most serious gap of all— 
salesmen are selling, with the result 
that tonnage figures have started a 
rapid upward swing. ® RAK 


New Yorkers do everything other people do. Only more so. 
They drink 3,800,000 quarts of milk a day, 32,000 gallons 


of wine, incalculable ga/lons of beer and soft drinks, and 


18,000,000 ga//ons of /iqguor a year. Whatever you se//, 


se// them more with advertising in The New York 


Times... for 41 years New York's advertising leader. 
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WANT BETTER VISIBILITY? Work out a tie-in of related prod- 


Getting the 
Supers to Pus 
Your Product 


As super markets branch out with a 
mounting variety of products, and their 
coffers claim the giant share of Ms. 


Housewife’s budget, a new VIP is emerg- 


ing as key man to get on your team: He’s 


the super’s boss—the marketer's master. 


ucts. Here, Progresso sells ingredients for the whole sauce. 


hether brushes, blankets or 
bowling shoes, today it’s the 
super markets that can put them over 
with real profit. More and more U.S 
businesses are recognizing this fact 
With population booming and homes 
increasing, super markets have be 
come the natural outlet for any prod 
uct which the 
needs, wants 
to buy 
In the last decade, super markets 
have become America’s supply house 


average housewife 


or can be persuaded 


operating as a continuous conveyor 
belt to bring more and more products 
to the American housewife. This ap- 
plies both to necessities and to a wide 
range of extras sought as living stand- 
ards rise 

These facts have set a trend that, 
inevitable as it is in our expanding 
economy, has also created new prob- 
lems for the sales executive. He must 
cope with them to survive; solve them 
to profit. First and basic fact to which 
he must gear all his thinking is that 
the number of new products will in- 
crease, and consequently, competition 
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will be intensified. The supers are 
the key to the problem. For sales 
executives, it boils down to this: How 
can you get the supers to push your 
product? Many manufacturers de- 
velop their marketing plans with too 
little consideration of what the supers 
really want, need and can and will do 

Here are some tested ideas that 
work. Thev're offered as a checklist 
You may be using some of them al 
ready. Where they apply, try check- 
ing your own sales efforts against this 
list, and see if they don't suggest 
where you may be missing the boat 
They may spark other ideas that you 
can use 


1. The Value Element: This is a 
bedrock basic element. Every man as 
high up on the ladder as the sales 
executive rung knows the elementary 
truth that a product must be good in 
order to survive. What you want to 
do is to offer that extra something in 
vour product that will appeal to both 
the super market operator and the 
customer, and convince them that 
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By STANLEY ARNOLD 
President, Stanley Arnold & Associates 


they gain by using it. The profit mo- 
tive will make the super nial opera- 
tor push it; the bargain value will 
make the consumer buy it. 

Equaling your competitor's brand 
is not enough, because today the 
choice is so wide. This world is full 


of other bright minds, constantly 


Stanley N. Arnold 


FROM DALMATIANS TO PANDAS-—It's hard to tell just what 
you'll find in a super market these days, and even if your 


working on how to snare the attention 


and the support of the super market 


operator and the buying public. The 


Make 
make it more appealing, 
without losing an iota of its basic 
worth 


answer 15s your product more 


attractive 


How do this is the question 


Ingenuity—Not Price Cuts 


Stanley N. Arnold, president 
of Stanley Arnold & Associates, 
marketing and sales manage- 
York, 
knows super markets as an in- 
Arnold and his father 
started the Pick-N-Pay chain in 
Cleveland in 1937. They sold 
out in 1951. Arnold has since 
worked in merchandising and 


ment consultants, New 


sider. 


sales promotion for Young & 
Rubicam. 


And here are show- 
manship, imagination, enthusiasm. If 
you think vou don’t already have 
these, don't despair They are easier 
to come by than you may realize 
Thev can be developed if you make 
yourself think in these terms. Crea 
tion feeds on creation; a spark will 
engender other sparks 


some answer’rs 


If, however 
vou consider it completely hopeless 
for vou, there 18 still an answer; there 
are plenty of these abilities for hire 
today 

One way to start this kind of think- 
ing is to ask yourself some questions 
about vour product Is it as good as, 
or better than, the competing prod- 
uct? More important still, is it a 
little less in price? Can you show 
this easily? Does it carry its bargain 
appeal —a pack-in or pack-on pre- 
mium —at no increase in price? If 
you can answer “Yes” to these, vou 
have already attracted the super mar- 
ket operator, who will pass it on to 
the buyer 


2. The Package: You need to pay 
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product doesn’t get a send-off like this one, you can do better 
with supers if you work at it. Look for the profit motive. 


special attention to the package. An 
“impact package” will sell itself. How 
do you develop this kind of package? 
Put yourself in the super marketer's 
shoes. Is your package easier to han- 
dle? Does it stand out on a shelf of 
competition packages? Is it sturdy as 
well as attractive? The manufacturer 
often forgets that a package may be 
banged, broken, crushed, and other- 
wise damaged when it’s actually in 
the market. Does your package fit the 
shelf properly? Does it appeal to the 
eye — and the mind — enough to make 
the customer pick it up and throw it 
in her shopping cart? Just as a good 
ad must be judged on the basis not 
of itself but of what it does in rela- 
tion to other advertisements, so must 
your package compete with others 
and outsell them, in order for the 
super marketer to give it precious 
shelf space 

Consider its promotion value fur- 
ther: Is your package easily seen? 
Does it convey its name and its mes- 
sage quickly to busy shoppers? Is it 
vivid and colorful, hard to ignore? Is 
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HAVE YOUR 

SALES-AID 
PROBLEMS 

Smithcrafted ! 


This attractively designed slip-case, with color-coded 
loose leaf binders, is a perfect example of a custom-made 
SMITHCRAFTED Solution . . . and definitely the answer to Pepsi 
Cola’s problem of organizing their sales-aid materials for 
maximum efficiency. 

For the answer to your sales-aid problem call your nearest 
S. K. Smith sales office. 


Illustrated Brochure Available on Request 


THE S. K. SMITH COMPANY 


CREATORS OF SALES AIDS FOR MORE THAN FORTY YEARS SMITH 
2857 NORTH WESTERN AVENUE, CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS CRAFTED 
OFFICES IN LOS ANGELES, CLEVELAND, AND NEW YORK 


This woman is “Ready-to-Buy” 


Coming soon...a new way to reach 
your most valuable market... 
the people who are “Ready-to-Buy!” 
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there sufficient “white space” for its 
price to be clearly stamped? Does it 
tie in with your ad so that it evokes 
a quick connection with your promo- 
tion on TV or in other media? Is your 
package a convenient shape for stack- 
ing without losing exposure of its ap- 
peal? Is the container the best for 
your product? Try thinking about 
using aluminum instead of glass, for 
instance, or plastic wrap instead of 
cardboard. 


3. The Profit Aspect: No super 
market operator wants to run loss 
leaders. Would you? Again, let me 
emphasize, look at it from his point 
of view—he wants something that 
will give him a profit. 

In these days of narrowing margins 
and rising costs, more and more super 
market operators are looking for prod- 
ucts which they can promote easily 
and which, at the same time, will offer 
greater profit gains than other items. 
A fraction will do it, because the 
volume will take care of the over-all 
profit possibilities. It's a good idea, 
if possible, to test this plan on a few 
typical super market operators before 
plunging full-scale into it. Their an- 
swers will let you know quickly if 
you are on the right track. 

Always remember that greater profit 
is the key incentive to the super mar- 
keter. Convince him that he will gain 
and he will do the pushing. 


4. Your Own Sales Force: Selling, 
like charity, begins at home. Begin 
with your own sales force. If your 
men are convinced your product is 
good, they will be enthusiastic. This 
sets off the chain reaction: Produce 
conviction and enthusiasm in the su- 
per marketer, and he in turn will do 
the same thing with the customer. 
Enthusiasm is vital, and you can con- 
vey it if you believe enough in your 
product 7 

Working with General Foods, for 
example, one of our most successful 
techniques in conveying this enthusi- 
asm was to prepare the sales force. 
We gave them promotion ideas which 
had been pre-tested and were heavily 
loaded with opportunities for the re- 
tailers. And we sold the salesman on 
the product before he went out with 
the promotion kit. Recently, as an- 
other example, GF sales representa- 
tives went out with a new promotion 
~a 10-ounce jar of Instant Maxwell 
House coffee. Here the promotion was 
built around size. The retailer was 
shown that with the same amount of 
shelf space, he could get far more 
profit than he usually does with a 
2-ounce or 6-ounce jar, with less 


handling. 


5. Putting Your Advertising to 
Work for Super Market Promotion: 
It's only common sense to back u 
your product with the support of i 
vertising that is promotion-minded. It 
not only pays with the buying public, 
but it has enormous value in building 
good relations with the super market 
operator. It proves to him that you 
are backing up your sales appeals and 
his efforts with continuing promotion, 
which, in turn, increases his own profit 
and interest in pushing your product. 

The super market operator needs 
and expects this sort of backing, for 
he cannot operate without customers. 
Your advertising will get the custom- 
ers to his store; his pushing of your 
product will help induce them to buy 
it. Use important media and important 
space if you want impressive results 

Timing is most important. Super 
marketers appreciate advertising 
which appears at their best selling 
season. Lux Toilet soap (Lever Bros.) 
is one good example. Lux has always 
been a successful item and has be- 
come more successful since its wide 
promotion by super markets. Last 
year, when Lever decided to put on 
a new promotional campaign, it con- 
sidered super markets the key to its 
success. Lux was repackaged in a wide 
variety of colors, with copy appealing 
to color-conscious housewives. This 
helped to win more shelf space in 
super markets and increased the unit 
of purchase to multi-packs of single 
colors and of groups of colors. A pro- 
motion campaign was lined up to tell 
about the “new” Lux. And super mar- 
ket operators were assured of con- 
tinuing action behind this campaign 
to tie in with their promotional ef- 
forts. Results: The marketers were 
convinced of the profitableness of this 
“new product and went all out 
Evervbody gained 


®& Another effective super market pro- 
motion from Lever is its current cam- 
paign, “The Star Sweepstakes.” Lever 
has scores of television programs ap- 
pealing to individual audiences. The 
inspiration for better super market 
promotion was to tie all the programs 
and products into one over-all cam- 
paign—stressing the stars on each of 
the shows, Jack Benny, Groucho Marx, 
and Richard Boone, star of “Have 
Gun, Will Travel.” Mailings were 
sent out to some 30 million homes 
with coupons redeemable on the prod- 
ucts and an entry blank to be sent 
back to Lever Bros. where there 
would be drawings for numerous large 
prizes. 

This shotgun technique in plaster- 
ing millions of homes with “free” cou- 
pons—tied in with entry blanks and 
redemption certificates which also pro- 


when the occasion 


Calls for MOVING . 


(OVERLAND OR OVERSEAS) 


Europe South America...the Far East... wherever 
your company operates, whatever it moves — families, costly 
or delicate equipment, displays and exhibits, office furnish- 


ings — United’s world-wide network of Agents will move it 
safely, swiftly and dependably. 


United's “Pre-Planned” service makes moving to the far 
corners of the earth as easy as moving across town. You're 
relieved of time-consuming details, assured of safe, “on 
time” deliveries where and when you want them 


So when the occasion calls for moving . . . call the friendly 
United Agent (he's listed under “MOVERS” in the Yellow 
Pages) or write for the colorful booklet describing United's 
world-wide moving service. 


United 


Van Lines 


INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, ST. LOUIS 17, MO. 


WITH CARE EVERYWHERE® 
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< 

between MODERN T&RE DEALER 
5 

and its readers-% the 


nation's 32,000 mi re, 
_— 


~ 
battery and accegsory 
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MODERN TIRE DEALER 


themselves get a 


chance to say what they 


need (through the 


continuing interest of its 


readers. And only MODERN 


DEALER gets the kind 


of reader enthusiasm which 


produces orders for 40,000 


feature reprints in five 


months. For a very small 


investment you, too, can 


share in the results 


produced by the magazine 
edited for dealers, about 


dealers. For more details, 


write or call: 


Modern Tire Dealer 


THE MAGAZINE FOR THE TBA DEALER AND RETREADER 


630 THIRO AVENUE + NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
A BILL BROTHERS PUBLICATION « YUkon 6-4800 
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vided a good check for the company— 
is proving again the value of appeal- 
ing to human nature. There is a basic 
rule of psychology here: People re- 
spond to the idea of something for 
nothing, or that little extra that signi- 
fies “bargain.” The product was good 
to begin with and the “free” appeal 
tie-in. made it irresistible. The super 
market operator was the first to recog- 
nize this fact and act accordingly. 

It's a good thing to remember that 
if you have something that works, 
keep using it. Super market operstors 
have no objection to repeat advertis- 
ing campaigns. The Del Monte Round- 
Up on its food products, the Pillsbury 
flour Bake-Off, and the Miss Rhein- 
gold Contest are good examples of 
this. They prove their effectiveness 
again and again, vear after year 


6. Your Promotional Materials: 
Many manufacturers make the mistake 
of thinking that any kind of material 
will get displayed. It is amazing to see 
the kind of promotional materials that 
many manufacturers send out week 
after week. Many of these matérials 
look as though they have been cre- 
ated by someone who had never been 
inside a super market. The most com- 
mon mistakes are bad sizes, poor col- 
ors, excessive verbiage, and lack of 
any appeal to induce the shopper to 
reach for the product. All of this 
might be all right if every manufac- 
turer did the same. But always remem- 
ber, the super market operator has 
many choices and other manufactur- 
ers are seeing to it that their products 
are appealing to him. Your aim should 
be to go further. Although it may be 
only a fraction of an inch, this is the 
distance that will pay off for you. 

Along with this, it might be well 
to consider preparing a variety of 
items geared to super market use. Let 
your sales representatives take them 
along when they go to sell the promo- 
tion, and so give the super marketer 
an even wider choice. Here is another 
time it pays to use trial runs if you're 
dealing with a big enough chain. In 
this way you can pin down specific 
needs and requirements, and custom- 
ize your display material. Chains, 
whether small, modest or large, wel- 
come this kind of solicitation. But be 
sure to back it up. You will lose much 
more than you gain if you promise 
custom-made material and send vour 
tired old standard promotion displays 
instead. 


7. Getting Super Markets to Pro- 
mote Your Events: Manufacturers are 
constantly interested in developing 
sales promotion events which they 
hope super markets will “pick up and 
run with.” But what is often forgot- 


1960 


ten is that all marketers to a super 
market are competing for the man- 
ager’s time, effort and attention. If 
you want your events to be noticed 
and brought to life in the super mar- 
ket, then vou must have elements of 
excitement, practicality and usability 
which the super market operator can 
instantly recognize and which will 
convince him of their profit possibili- 
ties. If a proposed event doesn’t in- 
terest him, you can bet he won't want 
to waste any valuable space to feature 
it 
One of the best examples of a suc- 
cessful event which brought unusual 
super market response was the Piel 
Bros. Treasure Island Contest. Here a 
contest was built up by offering an 
island in the Bahamas to the winner 
of a “twenty-five words or less” contest 
sponsored by Piel’s. The brewer at this 
time was a little behind its chief com- 
petitors and wanted a plan that would 
get super market promotion Cam- 
paign plans depended on newspapers 
and TV, and on gaining super market 
floor space greater than the amount 
ween allotted to it on shelves. Un- 
usual display pieces that tied in with 
the Treasure Island theme were de- 
veloped, far larger than most markets 
if normally carry, but so packed 
with excitement that every chain ap- 
proached took one for each one of its 
stores. Each piece was designed to 
hold many cases. Result: greatly in- 
creased sales and a repeat on the con- 
test the following year. 
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8. Your Trade Appeal: Business 
publications are a good bet often over- 
looked by manufacturers in appealing 
to super market operators. They are 
one of the best means of bringing your 
product to the attention of the supers 
After reading stories about your un- 
usual efforts, and particularly after 
learning how other market operators 
are promoting your products, thev 
will be far more inclined to go along 
with your promotions. I have always 
found that the manufacturers who pro- 
duce the best trade advertising are 
the ones who get the greatest promo- 
tional support from super market 
operators 

Look at your product from the 
marketer's and the consumer’s view- 
points; figure out what they need and 
want, and you will get what you need 
and want. To do this, keep in touch 
with the super markets themselves; 
keep abreast of what others are doing 
in the same area. Be sure your product 
is good, and convince the super mar- 
keter that it will pay him to push it 
against other wea v4, Once he be- 
lieves your product means more profit 
to him than the others do, you are on 
top. @ 
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*...with circulation over 7/2 million and ad revenue up 37%— 


they’ve got a headstart on another leap year...” 


3/12/60 CIRCULATION 7,628,262* y JAN. & FEB. 1960 


a f a 7 AD REVENUE 37% 
| : — le AHEAD OF 1959 PERIOD 
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CIRCULATION GROWTH *Publisher's estimate ADVERTISING REVENUE 
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AT LAST 


a Complete Directory 
of Shows and Exhibits 


Covers All Industries, 
Trades, Professions 


No need to spend hours to find shows in 
which to exhibit or visit. Your research is 
done for you . . . it's all here in this one 
book. 


LISTS OVER 3,500 EVENTS 


Trade Shows « Industrial Expositions « 
Technical Exhibits « Fairs and Public 
Shows « Foreign Fairs and Exposi- 
tions « Medical and Scientific Exhibits. 


GIVES INFORMATION ON... 
Dates of Events « Sites (cities, audi 
toriums) « Executives in Charge « Con- 


tact Addresses « Sponsor rganiza- 
tions « Expected Attendances. 


Shows Listed Two Yeors in Advance... 
listed by industry, by city and by date. 


SOME OF THE MANY WAYS YOU 
CAN USE THIS HELPFUL GUIDE 


® To pick exhibit opportunities 

* To check events in related fields 

© To schedule attendance by sclesmen 
To plan year ‘round exhibit program 
To check octivity in particular city 
To find names, addresses of managers 
To pick new shows for new preducts 


FREE TRIAL OFFER: 


10-day free trial. Put Exhibits Schedule to 
work. If it doesn't give you the facts you want 
return with no charge to you 


New Books for Marketing Men 


McMurry’s Management C'inic. By Rob- 
ert N. McMurry. Published by Simon 
and Schuster, 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York, 20, N.Y. Price, $3.95. 

Author McMurry is head of Mc- 
Murry Co., Chicago, management 
consultants. And he has written a 
light, pungent book, based on_ his 
experiences in trouble-shooting man 
agement problems for some of the 
country’s top firms. What do you do 
when the wrong man has been pro 
moted to an important job? McMurry 
tells vou. What do vou do, as a sales 
manager, when your company presi- 
dent seems to like the way vou handle 
your job but bucks vou on suggestions 
for improving services, etc.? McMurry 
provides valuable advice 


Advancing Marketing Efficiency. Edited 
by Lynn H. Stockman. Published by 
27 East 
Monroe St., Chicago, 3, Ill. Price, to 
members, $4.00; non-members, $6.00 

This paper-bound volume contains 
85 speeches presented at the 40th 
National Conference of the American 
Marketing Assn., held in Chicago in 
December 1958. Covered are such 
topics as Integrated Marketing, 
Planned Obsolescence as a Marketing 
and Economic Policy 


American Marketing Assn., 


Economics and the Policy Maker. By 
Sidney S. Alexander and Gerhard 
Colm and others. Published by The 
Institution, 722 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D.C. Price, $2.95 


Eight economists, with varied ex 


Brookings 


perience in law, business, «teaching 
research and Government affairs, gave 
lectures during 1958-59 as the fourth 
series of Brookings Lectures. Their 
speeches, covering such topics as The 
Problem of Creeping Inflation, Com 
petition and Monopoly, and Eco 


nomics and Business Planning, have 
been reprinted in this book. In many 
of the lectures, the process of de- 
cision making is stressed; in others 
the focus is on problems 


Casebook of Successful Ideas for Ad- 
vertising and Selling. By Samm Sin- 
clair Baker. Published by Doubleday 
& Co., Inc., 575 Madison Ave., New 
York, 22, N.Y. Price, $3.95. 

What make: the pivotal difference 
between great sales success, average 
results, or failure. The author has 
taken hundreds of cases of products 
and services of all kinds, analyzed 
why some were successful and why 
some were not. The stvle is easy and 
informal; the author says: “I aimed 
this book to be helpful in almost any 
creative effort, in many walks of life 
In all facets of selling, is there really 
a limit to being a ‘creative person’?’ 


Championship Selling. By Hugh S. Bell. 
Published by Prentice-Hall, iInc., 70 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. Price, 
$4.95. 

Hugh Bell is the head of a Seattle 
insurance agency, one of Equitable’s 
most successful. He has written the 
story behind his success, likening 
championship selling to championship 
football. The salesman, he believes, 
must scout his prospect in advance, 
then devise an imaginative attack 
that will wreck the defense 


How to Get the Big Sales. By Abbott 
P. Smith. Published by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. Price, $4.95. 

Instead of waiting for the lucky Big 
Sale to drop in your lap, the author 
advises, make vour own sales luck 
He writes of how to prepare for the 
Big Sale, how to make a presentation 
that will convince the prospect 


TAINT NECESSARILY SO! 


EXHIBITS SCHEDULE 
1212 Chestnut St., Phila. 7, Po. 


Please enter my subscription at $25 @ year 


Some fol be {gure we eat most ly buff aloes and berries out 
here in Lubbock. T'sint necessarily so. 


Last year our grocery bill added up to « hefty $42, 495, 000 
in Lubbock County. So you can see we're mighty fond of 
good grocery and food products. 


if you're looking for sew markets to conquer, come on dows 


and look us over. If you can't make it todsy, mosey over 
and check us out in your trusty SRDS and Seles Management. 


Ba BBOCK AVALANCHE- JOURNAL 


TEXAS Morning — Evening — Sunday 
ROP COLOR AVAILABLE EVERY ISSUE 


Name Title 


Company 
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HIGH PRODUCTION 
HIGH EMPLOYMENT 


HIGH PAYROLL 
HIGH SPENDING — 


DETROIT MEANS BUSINESS I It's evident in the plants where production is roll- 


ing and employment is high. It's visible in the paychecks which are biggest in the nation, and in the stores 
where increases are being recorded week after week. Center of business activity is the Metropolitan Area, 
where half of Michigan's total population lives. Here, The News reaches 92,800 more families weekdays 
and 154,000 more Sundays than any other newspaper . . . and its families are those with the greatest 
buying power! 

Because advertising goes where it gets results, The News has carried more advertising than both 


other Detroit newspapers combined, for years! The News, that’s where you get ACTION! 


The Detroit News 


468,640 weekdays 683,614 Sunday ABC 9/30/69. (Since this Publisher's statement, total! 
circulation has reached 660,000 average Sunday and 480,000 average weekdays Jan. 1960 


New York Office: Surte 12 60 E. 42nd St. « Chicage Office: 435 .N. Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower « Pacific Office: 785 Market St. San Francisco « Miami Beach: The Leonard Co. 311 Lin 
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New, High Capacity Vans Move High Value 
Items with Softer Air-Cushioned Ride 


Greater Accessibility for forklift 
handling at both side and rear 
flexible double-decking 
advantages as shown in top photo. 


America’s 
Most Recommended 
Mover 
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@ You can count on trouble-free moving for any high value equipment you make. Use 
of these specially designed vans offers maximum utility and protection no other carrier 
can give. 

Higher, wider doorways at side and rear make it easy to forklift bulky loads safely 
into the van. Tie-down rings in the floor, as well as in walls, make the securing of 
valuable articles a quick and easy operation. New-type tandem axles with air suspension 
soak up road shocks and cushion the ride. 

You also gain obvious advantages in time and costs saved by not having to pack 
or crate expensive equipment and exhibits. Careful Mayflower handling and padding 
provide the guarantee of safety you require. Scheduling and delivery is supervised by 
experienced moving men . . . backed by the reliable, world-wide organization of 
Mayflower, largest owner of moving equipment. 


You won't know what satisfaction means until you firat use Mayflower! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY, INC. + INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Business Fights to Remove 
‘Ad Censorship by Taxation’ 


Internal Revenue Service recently ruled that certain institutional 


ads are non-tax-deductible. At stake is business’ very right to 


freedom of speech. Powerful proponents in Congress are now 


pushing for a legislative solution to the explosive new ruling. 


Another hot marketing issue has 
exploded in Washington the tax 
deductibility of certain institutional 
advertising and promotional costs of 
doing business 

New regulations adopted recent; 
by Internal Revenue Service have re 
vealed a festering sore which cries for 
a legislative remedy Congress is 
loath to tackle the controversial sub 
ject — particularly in an election year 
when an early adjournment is planned 

but pressure is mounting from all 
sides 

Business’ own right to freedom of 
speech has been restricted by the re 
cent Internal Revenue ruling. IRS 
now says that “Expenditures for lob 
bying purposes, for the promotion or 
defeat of legislation, for political cam- 
paign purposes (including the support 
of or opposition to any 
public office 


candidate for 
or tor carrving on pro- 
paganda (including advertising) re- 
lated to any of the foregoing purposes 
are not deductible from gross income.” 

IRS offers an example of what is 
now a non-tax-deductible ad expense 
‘The cost of advertising to promote 
or defeat legislation or to influence 


the public with respect to the de- 
sirability or undesirability of proposed 
legislation is not deductible as a busi- 
ness expense, even though the legis- 
lation may directly affect the tax- 
payer's business.” 

On the other hand, this ruling does 
not outlaw all institutional ads as non- 
deductible. Savs IRS: “Expenditures 
for institutional or good-will advertis- 
ing which keeps the taxpayer's name 
before the public are generally de- 
ductible as ordinary and necessary 
business expenses, provided the ex- 
penditures are related to the patron- 
age the taxpayer might reasonably 
expect in the future.” 

Ordinarily, 
lowed for ads which keep a company’s 
name before the public in connection 


deductions will be al- 


contributions to 
such organizations as the Red Cross, 
the purchase of U.S. Savings Bonds 
or participation in 


Also deductible are 


“which present views on economic 


with encouraging 


similar 


costs of ads 


causes 


financial, social, or other subjects of 
a general nature” but which do not 
involve any of the lobbving activities 


mentioned above, if they otherwise 


meet IRS requirements for a legiti- 
mate business expense. 

But the ad deductibility problem 
is only a part of a larger question. 
The basic issue is whether or not law- 
ful expenditures for legislative pur- 
poses shall be allowed as deductions 
from For 40 years, 
lobbying costs have been non-deducti- 
ble, including lobbying ads. The key 
bills pending in Congress would re- 
verse this historic rule 

Another aspect of the problem in- 
volves practically every trade associa- 
tion, and therefore practically every 
Since lobbying ex- 
penses are non-deductible under pres- 
ent rules, IRS takes the position that 
association dues to an organization 
which lobbies are also non-deductible. 
Labor unions therefore are 


gross income 


business concern 


involved 
in the same way as business groups 

Thus strange partners are working 
the same side of the street in Wash- 
Both the National 
Assn. of Manufacturers and American 
Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations are agitating 
for a legislative solution. 

Advertising and publishing groups 


ington these days 


Rep. William E. Miller 


Fighting against “ad censorship by 
taxation” are Congressmen Boggs 
D., La.) and Miller (R., N.Y.), two of 
the coming leaders of their parties. 
Their bills in Congress specify that 
“expenses lawfully incurred in support- 
ing or opposing or otherwise influenc- 
ing legislation in the Congress or in a 
state’s legislature or in the legislative 
body of a county or other local govern- 
mental agencies or in any submission 
of proposed legislation to the voters, 
shall be allowed as proper deductions 
from gross income.” 


Rep. Hale Boggs 
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are in the forefront of those urging 
Congress to act now to establish new 
guidelines on the deductibility issue 
Associations on record im one Way or 
another include the Advertising Fed 
eration of America, American News- 
paper Publishers  Assn., 
Publishers Assn., 


Assn. (weeklies), 


Magazine 

National Editorial 
and others 

From the marketer's standpoint, the 
proposed legislative remedy does not 
go far enough. What is really wanted 
is the addition of just four words to 
the Internal Revenue Code, a new 
subsection to add to the list of de- 
ductible expenditures: “All expenses 
for advertising.” 

No bill is pending which would 
go that far, but an ANPA spokesman 
submitted the proposed amendment 
in testimony before the House Ways 
and Means Committee last fall Ad 
vertising and publishing groups hope 
that pending bills will be amended 
ifter Congress looks into the question 

The legislative situation now boils 


labor will have to be sounded loud 
and often if action is to come in 1960 

One vital preliminary to hearings 
was completed early in March when 
the Treasury and Commerce Depart- 
ments sent to Wavs and Means their 
comment on pending bills on this 
subject. Treasury's 10-page letter con- 
cluded with this sentence: 

“The recommends early 
consideration by the Congress of the 
various proposals designed to modify 
the bar to deductibility of expendi- 
tures in connection with the legis 
lative process.” Signing the letter was 
Under Secretary Fred C. Scribner, Jr 

Secretary of Commerce Frederick 
A. Mueller went much further. He 
endeared himself to advocates of Con 
gressional action by writing: “It ap 
pears that a realistic solution to the 
problem will be found only in appro 
priate legislative changes. We feel 
that the sound policy would be to 
permit full deduction for all lawful 
expenditures that are related to the 


Treasury 


1959. The Miller bill is H. R. 10,272, 
submitted in February 1960 

The title of the Boggs and Miller 
bills tells the whole story: “A bill to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 so as to provide that lawful 
expenditures for legislative purposes 
shall be allowed as deductions from 
gross income.” It should be noted 
that one sponsor is a Democrat and 
the other a Republican, making the 
proposal bi-partisan 

Both sponsors are key men. Rep- 
resentative Boggs is a 46 vear-old 
lawver from New Orleans. He was 
first elected to Congress in 1941 as 
the youngest Democrat in the House. 
He served in the Maritime Service in 
World War II, returned to Congress 
in 1947, and is now in his eighth term 
He is the fifth-ranking member of the 
majority on the Ways and Means 
Committee, which has custody of his 
bill 

Representative Boggs is considered 
in Washington to be one of the com 


down to this: Nothing will happen 
unless and until the House Ways and 
Means Committee holds hearings. This 
committee is verv busy with other 


matters at the 


business of the taxpaver.” 
Key bills awaiting Wavs and Means 


Committee action are 


ing leaders of his party. His name 
has been mentioned as a prospect for 
a key role in the Democratic National 
posals by Representatives Hale Boggs Convention this summer, and as a 
moment and thus far D., La.) and William E. Miller (R possibility for Speaker of the House 
has resisted pressure to schedule heas N. ¥ The Boggs bill is H. R. 7123 at some future date. Advocates of 
ing The voice introduced back in May deductibilitv legislation are fortunate 


identical pro 


if both business and and was 


AMERICA'S INFORMAL 
BUSINESS CAPITAL 


You will find at The Greenbrier the perfect setting for 


ae 


your conference, whether it be for ten or a thousand 


people The new, air-conditioned West Wing has an 
auditorium with a 42-foot stage, new sound and pro- 
jection machines, splendid banquet arrangements, a 
theatre with a ¢ inemaScope screen Ready soon will 
he our new 17,000 square foot exhibit hall. For after 
session enjoyment The Greenbrier’s recreational facili 
ties are unsurpassed. And our staff of experts not only 
helps in planning your program, but they also handle 


the details to carry it through successfully. 


Special Winter Rates available on request. Include a 
spacious, luxurious room and The Greenbrier’s tradition 
ally fine meals, green fees (our courses are playable much 
of the winter), swimming in mosaic tile indoor pool, mem 
bership in the Old White Club and gratuities to service 
personnel. EFFECTIVE DEC. 1, 1960—FEB. 28, 1961 


FOR INFORMATION write Charles L. Norvell, Dir. of Sales. 
Also reservation offices: New York, 17 E. 45th St.. MU 2-4300 
Boston, 73 Tremont St., LA 3-4497 « Chicago, 77 W. Wash- 
ington St., RA 6-0624 « Washington, D. C., Investment Bidg., 
RE 7-2642 « Glen W. Fawcett: San Francisco, 1029 Russ Build- 


ing, YU 2-6905 «+ Seattle, 726 
neil 


Joseph Vance Building, MU 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS + WEST VIRGINIA 


2-1981 + Dallas, 211 N. Ervay, 
RI 1-6814 « Los Angeles, 510 
West Sixth Street, MA 6-7581. 
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RECORDS 


THE 


Weved ey evvedyent MILLIONS #....,.... uved 


That extra power needed to lift 
your product's sales up and over 
previous high marks for new sales 
records comes with the help of a 
strong advertising campaign in 
New York, Chicago and Philadel- 
phia through the use of the 3 top 
markets’ dominant sales producer 

FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP. 

In these most profitable markets, 


WITH THE SUP 


which account for 19% of total 
U. S. Effective Buying Income, 
the family coverage of General 
Magazines, Syndicated Sunday 
Supplements, Radio and TV thins 
out. As the outstanding advertis- 
ing medium in the 3 pivotal mark- 
ets, there is no substitute for 
FIRST 3 MARKETS’ solid 55% 
COVERAGE of all families. 


In addition, FIRST 3’s “Sunday 
Punch” circulation of more than 
51% million reaches over half the 
families in 1,137 cities and towns 
——which produce one fourth of 
total U. S. Retail Sales. 

To make your advertising sell 
more where more is sold... it’s 
FIRST 3 FIRST! 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 
Chicage Sunday Tribune Magazine 


NTRORETOROM Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today” Magazine 


ROTOGRAVURE « COLORGRAVURE 


Wew Yorn |) 4! News Building, 220 Cost 420d Steet, MUrrey Hl )-4094 + Corcaso ||, I, Iribene lever, SUperior 1.0043 « Sam FRANCISCO 4, Coli!., 155 Montgomery Street, Garfield 1.7946 + Los Am@ELes 5, Calif, 3460 Wilshire Boulevard, DUekirt 5-357 
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to have him as the sponsor of their 
cause. 

His co-sponsor, Representative 
Miller, is regarded as another “comer.” 
Also a 46-vear-old lawyer, he comes 
from just outside Buffalo, N.Y. He has 
1951, and 
is on the Judiciary and Un-American 
Activities Committees 


served in Congress since 


More impor- 
tantly, he was recently chosen chair- 
man of the Republican Congressional 
Committee, the job of which is to 
help elect G.O.P. candidates to the 
House 

Both sponsors have made speeches 
on their 


proposal Representative 
I I 


Boggs even has a slogan for the rules 
he seeks to change: “Censorship by 
laxation.” He argues that IRS abridges 
Constitutional guarantees of freedom 
of speech, right of petition, and free 

dom of the press through its deducti 
bilitv rules. He told the House last 
month: 

“No tax law or administrative in 
terpretations should be permitted to 
stand that would impair the ability 
to communicate freely, to all sections 
of the public or elected representa- 
tives, views on legislation affecting the 
economic lives of our citizens, either 
through advertising, membership in 


They’ll never want to leave 
Florida’s most complete convention resort 


_—_ Rtn HOTEL and CLUB 


Boca Raton Hotel and Club is the convention manager's dream, for it 
provides excellent accommodations for groups up to 700 and is so complete 
that nobody wants to leave the premises. 


MEETING ROOMS of every size, exhibit facilities, huge stage and screen, public- 
address equipment, projectors, air conditioning, expert convention staff . . . all 
you need for efficiency and comfort while conducting your business meetings. 


CHAMPIONSHIP GOLF — Sam Snead is your winter host pro at our beautiful 18 
hole golf course. A pitch ’n putt course is a favorite too, along with our 
new tennis courts, two olympic swimming pools, Cabana Club and mile-long 
private beach. Gulf Stream fishing is but minutes away. 


SUPREME CUISINE in our beautifully appointed dining rooms, with dancing 
and entertainment nightly, makes off-premises attractions unattractive by 
comparison. Limousine pick-up service from Palm Beach, Ft. Lauderdale 


and Miami airports easily arranged. 


For available dates: |. N. Parrish, Convention Manager, Dept. 21 


BOCA RATON HOTEL and CLUB ° 


Boca Raton, Florida 


Arvida Hotels, Inc. 


National Representative: ROBERT F. WARNER, Inc. 
Offices in New York, Chicago, Washington, Boston, Toronto 
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an organization, distribution of litera- 
ture, or any Other form of lawful com- 
munication.” 

He answered the argument that 
making an expenditure non-deductible 
does not outlaw the expenditure by 
saving: “Practical men realize that the 
imposition of punitive taxes is one 
of the most effective deterrents to the 
exercise of the Constitutional rights 
of every citizen to freely express his 
views. The free expression of views 
can hardly be deemed as against pub- 
lic policy.” 

Representative Miller told the 
House that IRS rules covering lobby- 
ing expenses and institutional adver- 
tising contain “broad, ambiguous 
terms” which are not defined and 
which supply “no guidelines” for de- 
termining what 
deductible 

“Because of these ambiguities,” he 
said, “there is widespread concern 
that such administrative interpretation 
may have the effect of inhibiting free- 
dom of expression of views on mat- 
The tax laws 
should not be invoked as an indirect 


expenses are non- 


ters of government 


means of curtailing any of these basic 
tre edoms of expression ‘ 

Setting the stage for the current 
situation were a number of IRS rul- 
ings in recent years which raised some 
Madison Avenue and 
Perhaps the key case in- 
volves the Electric Companies Adver- 


evebrows on 
elsewhere 
tising Program. ECAP is a group of 
private power companies which cam- 
paigns against public power, using 


such media as national magazines 


- IRS, under pressure from a public 
power advocate, Senator Estes Kefau- 
ver (D., Tenn.), ruled certain ECAP 
ad costs non-deductible under its his- 
toric rule that lobbving expenditures 
deductible 
This ruling has been taken to court 
in Louisiana 

While the ECAP test case remains 
undecided, IRS got what it regarded 
as a 


must not be considered 


mandate from the Supreme 
1959 the U.S 
Supreme Court ruled unanimously, in 
Cammarano et ux v. U.S., and F 
Strauss & Sons, Inc., v. Commissioner 
358 U.S. 498), that IRS lobbying 
regulations were valid 

This decision 


Court. In February 


involves beer and 
liquor dealers in the states of Wash 
ington and Arkansas, who contributed 
to advertising and public relations 
funds to fight proposed state laws. In 
each case, IRS ruled these funds non 
deductible business expenses, and the 
courts agreed. 

Several years before this 1959 Cam 
marano decision, IRS had proposed 
to rewrite and strengthen its deducti- 
bility rules. These proposals were 


strongly opposed and IRS decided not 
to put them in effect. When the 
unanimous Cammarano verdict came, 


IRS issued new proposed regulations One of the Northwest's 


last fall and held a public hearing on 
them. Representatives of more than 40 4 h M k t 
penne appeared and pleaded Ric est ar e s! 
with IRS not to adopt the proposals 
but instead to urge Congress to 
clarifv the law 

IRS paid no heed and on December 
28, 1959, adopted the proposed regu- 


FARGO FORUM COUNTY COVERAGE* 
[_]} 80-100% RR 40-80% 
(=) 20-40% 


lations without any change whatso 
ever. The new rules took effect Janu- 
arv 1, 1960. IRS has never explained 
why the protests went unheeded but 
it is believed high officials decided 
the Supreme Court left IRS no choice 
in the absence of new legislation In 
some quarters isstiance of the regula 
tions was regarded as an invitation 


tor ¢ ongress to legislate 


& In releasing the Treasury and Com 
merce letters on the Boggs and Miller 
bills, Chairman Wilbur D. Mills (D 
Ark.) issued a short statement saving 
that “due to the interest in this legis- @ 1/3 of North Dakota pilus western Minnesota 
lation” he “deemed it advisable” to including the largest 2-county metropolitan market 
publish the comments. Re presentative 

Miller added that the committee's between Minneapolis and Spokane! 

; prese ntly established agenda will run 
some time into the future” and that 
therefore the committees had not vet Only One Newspaper Can Sell This Market — 
determined whether or when consid 


eration will be given to this legisla 


i gislation originate in the 


tion.” 
The Constitution requires that tax A 
] House 


Since revenue matters are handled by 
the Wavs and Means Committec 


there is no practical way that the The Fargo Forum provides nearly 100% coverage of the Fargo-Moorhead 


Boggs and Miller bills can make 2-county metropolitan market, and reaches 3 out of 5 families in its 20- 
headway until Ways and Means holds county market of 315,100 people who annually account for $367,513,000 
hearings. Senate action must await in retail sales. This market is '3 of North Dakota’s population, ‘3 of its buy- 
developments in the House ing power! 


Representatives Boggs and Miller Fargo-Moorhead is a new Sales Management metropolitan area, and Fargo 


ire anxious to hear from business stands Ist in the country in retail sales per household (SRDS). 
rr whi ndorse eir proposal : - 
groups which endorse their proposa In selecting markets, measure more than population rank — measure the 


size and the importance. In America’s rich Northwest, Fargo-Moorhead is 
the biggest market between Minneapolis and Spokane! 


A groundswell of interest from a 
variety of companies and organiza 


tions should serve to convince the 


Wavs and Means Committee that wer weeds 
Consumer Total 
action is necessary this vear. In the 20 COUNTY | Spendable Retail 


absence of such a response, the mat SALES STATISTICS! ae ee, a Pe 
ter is sure to be deferred until 1961. @ (including 2-county | Population | Households { 


metropolitan area) | 315,100 85.230 | $424,834 |$367,513 | $66,941 | $69,472 


Regional Distribution FARGO-MOORHEAD Consumer | Total 

2-COUNTY Spendable Retail 
Problem? Income Sales Food Automotive 
Se : Population | Households} (000) (000) (000) (000) 
AREA SALES STATISTICS? 
The complete range of re- (including city zones) 105,400 | 28,660 | $168,782 | $154,413 | $25,246 | $31,736 
gional market research prob- 


lems can be tapped with the Cones aes" 
facilities of Market Statistics, Represented by Kelly-Smith Company di 

Inc., research consultants to 
Sales Management. Write: 


vorheac DAILY 54,253 
Market Statistics, 630 Third THE FARGO FORU Moorhe 1 eee ae 


Ave., New York 17, N. Y. ROP 


Lorgest circulation in North Dokota & western Minnesota FULL COLOR 
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IF YOU NOW 
(or ever will) BUY 
SALES PRESENTATION 
BINDERS 


invaluable 


/VPD SALES BINDER | 
| REFERENCE BOOK | 


I 
| 
| 
| ... we'll give you this 
| 
| 


E=pECOE-E-* 


Describes, illustrates and gives prices of as, 
7 45 different styles (in many sizes and colors) 
of ready-made VPD SALES BINDERS. 


| HELPS YOU TO: 


VCur ein 

CUT BINDER COSTS 
DRASTICALLY — ready- 
made VPD BINDERS ore 
far less expensive than 
custom-made jobs. 
DEVELOP PRESENTA- 
TIONS FASTER, MORE 
EASILY — you can select 
a style and size (7 x 5 
up to 24 x 18) from over 
400 different “in stock” 
VPD binders immedicte- 

| ly and tailor presento- 
‘tion material to it. 

t 
ELIMINATE WORK, 
HEADACHES — no 

| nuisance of ‘working 

* @ binder, no time 

| wasted explaining spec- 
ifications, approving 
samples. Just look thru 
nvr REFERENCE BOOK 
“ond select. 


“MEET DEADLINES 
 EASKLY —all VPD BIND. 


| ore ready for im- 
mediate delivery from 
| stationer. 


| __ WRITE NOW FOR YOUR 
FREE COPY OF THE +10 

| vep BINDER REFERENCE BOOK 

I to: JOSHUA MEIER COMPANY, INC. 


601 West 26th Street, New York 1, N. Y 


monufacturers of sales binders since 1933 
SR NS ES TT 6 ee 
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-S 4 SALES PROMOTION IDEA FILE 


By LARRY SCHWARTZ, President, Wexton Advertising Agency, New York 


Correspondents Available World 
Wide to Gather Marketing Data 


A world-wide network of veteran 
reporters and editors is now available 
to bring vou objectivity and speed in 
gathering a wide range of data in 96 
countries, including all markets in the 
U.S. Photographic coverage is also 
available 

Information on anv of the following 
subjects can be gathered for you by 
World Wide Information Services, 
Inc., 660 First Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. Address inquiries to Mr. Rich 
ard W. Hubbell, President 


Customers: 

Why examine 
product and then not buy? 
Why a customer select 
petitor’s product or service? 
What customer most 
from a product in our field? 
How do regional preferences 
markets or services? 


does a customer our 


does a com 


does a want 


affect 


Sales Outlets: 


What use do our retail displays get 
during the first month, and later? 
What kind of display space do re 
tailers give our product? 

Why? 
What 
best 
How extensive 
distribution? 


kind of retail outlet 


(worst) representation? 


rive 
gives us 


and how good sw oul 


Sales Reps: 


How and dealers re 
gard our product, sales policies? 

How do distributors and dealers co 
operate with our promotions? 

Which product in our field do dis 
tributors and dealers push hardest? 
How do these customers rate our sales 
representation? 


do distributors 


Competition: 

What is our competition doing lo 
cally this week, and where? 

What are the most successful com 
petitive promotions? 

Why? 

Management: 

Are top executives familiar with our 
company? 

What is our corporate image? 

What do executives think of our prod- 
ucts and policies? 

Government: 

How do Government officials regard 
our company? 

Are all officials important to us suffi 
ciently informed? 
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What additional 
they require? 
What policies and/or 
legislation affect our company? 


information would 


Government 


Foreign: 

Will foreign customers use our prod- 
uct? If so, how? If not, why? 

Who are our best prospective custom- 
ers? How do I reach them? 

What is our competition in foreign 
areas? 
What do editors, educators know 
think of our company abroad? 


and 


Trends: 


What legislative, social, po 
litical trends in states and countries 
is it important to follow and forecast? 
What marketing information, com 
petitive activity, trade would 
be useful if reported regularly 
interpreted? 
Publicity: 

What promotion 


business, 


news 


and 


plant opening, an 
niversary, or other event deserves re 


cording by full news coverage, news 
photos, and or newsreels for company 


archives or public distribution? 


Community Relations: 
What 


our company ? 


does the community think of 
Are we a 
Does the think our com 
pany is a good investment? 

Are we 
nity? 


“good neighbor”? 
community 
known outside 


our commu 


Employee Relations: 

What do our employees think of the 
company from 
benefits, advancement, 
their welfare? 

What do our emplovees think of our 
methods of internal communications? 
Are “channels” 


a viewpoint of pay, 


concern for 


informed? 


Color Snapshots 
Create New Business 


Berg & Brown, Inc., 
City, uses a personable young lady, 
quite expert in interior design, to 
show prospects the color coordination 
of component items of a complete 
kitchen and stimulate the 
the kitchen 

After the general kitchen design 
has been agreed upon and before the 
contract price is even discussed, Berg 
& Brown suggests to a client the use 
of the color coordinator’s services 
gratis. The company points out how 
this color-selection 


New York 


desire for 


assistance can fa 


Why are so many more advertisers 
NOW using Nation 


To reach out . . . to sell more of the nation’s business. 

Time was when advertisers-to-business thought 
they had only two choices: business and manage- 
ment magazines with their limited circulations... .or 
news weeklies with their costly consumer coverage 

Today, Nation's Business is changing adver- 
tiser thinking—and buying! Its 750,000 ABC guar- 
antee is big circulation. And it's all business. No 
other management magazine offers as much as half 
of it. No news weekly offers so much top executive 
coverage at so low a cost-per-executive. 

The facts are: 9 out of 10 NaTIon’s Business 
readers are men with a decisive voice in their com- 
panies’ policies—presidents, owners, partners, other 


management men. Dig deeper, and you'll find 
23,000 of them hold top jobs in 499 of the 500 lead- 
ing industrial companies. More than 700,000 others 
head up close to half a million additional com- 
panies—in total, a whale of a market for business 
goods and services. 

So, if you want to use business advertising the 
way it should be used: to support your sales force 
out in the territories where they're making calls; to 
uncover new prospects; develop leads; open doors 
to hard-to-reach businessmen—all at a reasonable 
cost per advertising call, then follow the lead of 
other advertisers who have found: to sell more of 
the nation’s business, you use NATION'S BUSINESS. 


§ Business? 


Nation’s Business 


weere, eee ameee waere 


YOU USE NATION’S BUSINESS...TO SELL MORE OF THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, 711 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. ¥ 


cilitate giving the kitchen its ultimate 
aesthetic appearance. The service is 
also available for the other rooms of 
the house 


Contract price then seems to be 
somewhat secondary. The closing is 
quickly and painlessly effected as the 
average Mrs. Customer is in a hurry 
to get going on the selection of col- 
ors and general interior decor for her 
home 

A color snapshot of the old, un 
touched kitchen is taken. Upon com- 
pletion of the new kitchen, another 
color snapshot is taken. The two 
photos are placed side by side in a 
suitable frame and presented to the 
customer Inevitably the customer 
shows the pictures to friends and rela- 
tives and Berg & Brown wins another 


salesman 


Recorded Endorsements Promote 
Via Phone 


A number of companies, in addi- 


tion to getting testimonial 


letters from their customers, have per- 


signed 


suaded them to tape record their com 
ments. Together with signed photos 
these testimonials are verv convincing 
at trade shows and conventions 

Now the telephone company’s au 
tomatic telephone answering service 


can be used to intrigue local prospects 


Via salesmen, sales letters, etc., the 
company suggests to prospects that 
they dial a special number. Along 
with time signal or weather report, 
the phoner hears the recorded en- 
dorsement. Most executives are curi- 
ous enough to try this once, espec ially 
since they do so in the privacy of 
their own office. Cost is about $30 
a month 

For additional details, consult your 
local telephone company. 


Marketing Data in a Hurry 


often 
involved in marketing surveys can 


The time-consuming labor 


now be doné, in certain instances, in 
hours, or even in minutes, by MATE( 
Media Allocations Through Elec 
tronic Computers), a division of Bar- 
nard, Inc., New York. MATEC offers 
its clients statistical data with more 
than 2 million punched cards con 
taining information on media, circula 
tion, population, income and sales in 
everv county in the U.S. For full in 
formation write to John P. Duffy 
President, Barnard, Inc., 432 Fourth 


Avenue, New York 16, N.Y 


Automatic Viewer Speeds 
Presentations 


The electric typewriter division of 
International Business Machines Corp 


This man is “Ready-to-Buy” 


Coming soon...a new way to reach 
your most valuable market... 
the people who are “Ready-to-Buy!” 
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awarded a research and development 
contract to the Display-O-Vue Corp. 
of America for the design and manu- 
facture of a fully automatic §trans- 
parency viewer fitted into a handsome 
attaché case 

This machine operates entirely on 
a self-contained battery and the type- 
writer salesman can start a sales pres- 
entation instantaneously by flipping a 
switch, drawing immediate interest 

Other features include a control to 
stop action at any one view for sales 
elaboration. Space is provided for 
literature and extra wheels containing 
additional transparencies. These 
wheels can be changed easily, in a 
matter of seconds. Individual pictures 
can be changed in a similar manner 
The salesman is, therefore, able to 
make his selection of sales material 
pertinent to each call 

There are six 2%-in. square trans- 
parencies which are viewed through a 
high-magnification lens system—auto- 
matically at five-second intervals. The 
batterv lasts for six months or more 
and will rejuvenate itself when not in 
use. The unit also provides a large 
compartment for storage of samples, 
etc. IBM plans to equip each type- 
writer sales office with several of 
these machines as aids in setting up 
dynamic, quick, attention-getting vis- 
ual sales presentations. The entire 
unit, model #1000, is manufactured 
by the Display-O-Vue Corp. of Amer- 
ica, 48 W. 48th St., New York, N. Y 
The unit lists for $99.95 


Grocery Bag Medium Grows 


The use of grocery bags to carry 
advertising messages continues to 
grow. Leon Henry, Jr., president of 
Salesbag Promotions, Inc., reports 
that Diaper Pure ads appeared on 
over 5 million Salesbags distributed 
in 1959, and that distribution has just 
been extended to some areas of Food 
Fair, Grand Union, Thorofare, and 
other leading chains. More than 40 
million Salesbags were used by lead- 
ing advertisers in 1959, including 
River Brand rice, Sterling salt, Ehlers 
coffee, Bennett's prune juice, Mentho- 
latum: ete For further information 
on Salesbags, contact Leon Henry, Jr., 
Salesbag Promotions, Inc., 17 Revere 


Rd., Ardsley, N. Y 


Sales Promotion Idea File is a review 
of sales-producing tools and ideas 
designed to stimulate the thinking of 
sales-minded executives. Address con- 
tributions to Larry Schwartz, c/o Sales 
Management, 630 Third Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y 


Add brilliant printability to the clarity, toughness and other well-known 
advantages of polyethylene film, and you have a packaging material that 
can be a powerful merchandising tool for your products. Polyethylene 
film can be economically printed with clear, bright colors at high speeds 
and with sharp registration and good ink adhesion. Packages can be 
formed on automatic equipment—sealed by heat-sealing or with adhesives 
Opens New Packaging Film Markets 


Package designs that combine sparkling, multi-color printing with poly 
ethylene film's clarity open up new packaging and merchandising oppor 
tunities for you. Printed film is now being used for dry-cleaning garment 
bags, produce packaging, soft goods overwrap, dairy and meat packaging, 
laundered shirt packaging, and many special purpose applications where 
visibility, eye-catching color, and protection can be combined in a single 


package to give the product maximum sales appeal. 

When you investigate the merchandising possibilities of printed poly- 
ethylene film for your packaging needs, ask your supplier about the special 
advantages of film made from U.S.1. PeTROTHENE® polyethylene resins. In 
addition to excellent printability, these films offer greater clarity at a 
given strength (or greater strength with no loss in clarity). PETROTHENE- 
made films are available in a wide range of thicknesses, with a combination 
of special properties to meet your every packaging need. Your supplier 
will be happy to advise you about them 
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Persuas 
GARONER DIVISION © MIDPOLE TOWN, onio 
and LOCKLAND, OHIO 
rFItELD. MAS* 


SPRING 


THE 


MOve the good 
Cleveland Lo 


Ss 19 MIDOLETOWN 


GARONER BROOKS. tv 


Joe potential cus 
et of polyethylene film 
SOvertising as it appears, write 


: ; NpusTRIAL CHEMICALS CO, 


99 Perk Ave. Mew Ton 16.67 
Branches im prime ipel cities 


| 


ainer Corporation of America * Diamond National Corp., The Gardner Division * The Debeckmun (o., Division of The Dow Chemical (o. * The Dow Chemical (0. * Du Pont © Internationa! Paper, 


Here you see the names of 13 packaging suppliers, all of whom advertised in just three con- 
secutive issues of Sales Management magazine. Most of the 24 pages were in full color. 
All were bought and paid for by leading producers of packaging materials. A decade 
ago, Sales Management did not publish this volume of packaging advertising in a year. 
Today, the magazine is virtually a packaging showplace . . . a one-stop shopping center 
where the nation’s sales-minded executives can see bold breakthroughs in packaging in- 
novation. All this has come about because the chief of sales no longer regards packag- 
ing as merely utilitarian sheathing for his product. Today, the primary reason for 
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package change is to increase sales. No executive is more 
concerned with the sales-power of packaging than the ex- 
ecutive in charge of sales. So, when packaging comes 
up on his agenda, the sales-minded executive turns instinc- 
tively to his copies of Sales Management magazine. He 
knows he will find page after page of helpful packaging ad- 
vertising, backed by incisive editorial reports and discus- 
sions of packaging’s place in the marketplace. 


66You’re concerned with our corporate image? I’m 
concerned with moving three million dollars worth of 
our stuff in distributors’ warehouses—so we can get 
reorders this Spring. I want the New York News because 
it has a block of 2,200,000 exclusive readers, not 
reached by other New York dailies. And 65% of them are 
in over-$5,000 families, which is good enough for me.9? 


WORTH WRITING FOR... 


The Metalworking Market 


A report for management: compila- 
tion of national, state and industrial 
area metalworking plant and employ- 
ment data by 2-, 3- and 4-digit SIC 
codes; basic marketing map of 86 in- 
dustrial areas in 20 states — respon- 
sible for 90% of metalworking plant 
employment; master list of all metal- 
working plants employing 20 or more 
persons, ty name, address, SIC code, 
size code and industrial area code; 
pioneer buying influence study of all 
major product categories by 2-digit 
SIC metalworking 
Write Richard Gibson, Promotion 
Manager, Dept. SM, The Iron Age, 
Chilton Publishing Co., Chestnut and 
56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa 


subdivisions. 


Huntsville, Ala. 


A new study which reveals that 
Huntsville’s surge in buying power 
since 1950 has outstripped Alabama 
and the U.S. Its population increased 
from 16,437 in 1950 to 60,200 in 
1958. In 1959 total retail sales ran 
at an annual rate of $125 million — 
since 1950, furniture and household 


sales up 218%; automotive sales up 


70%: food sales up 218%. 
sales up 316%, 


gasoline 
drug sales up 224% 
Effective Buying Income in Greater 
Huntsville (Madison Countv) rose 
from $56 million in 1950 to $102 
million in "58; family income increased 
from $3,086 in 1950 to $4,423 in ’58 
Other data cover home building; re- 
tail sales for Greater Huntsville and 
percent increase in sales for Hunts- 


ville, Alabama, and the U. S., 1940-58 
and 1950-58; Huntsville (Madison 
County) economic indexes and per- 
cent increase for Huntsville, Alabama, 
and U. S., 1940-58 and 1950-58; total 
1958 farm income; manufacturing 
Write Jack Langhorne, General Man- 
ager, Huntsville Times, Dept. SM, 
Huntsville, Ala. 


How Advertising Works 


Second in a series of kits of infor- 
mational materials to present the facts 
about advertising to consumers, edu- 
cators and students, and legislators 
It includes an essay, Advertising in 
a Dynamic Society; a radio-TV script, 
The Dollars and Sense of Advertising; 
a high school—college talk, Advertising 
and the 1960's; news releases on ad- 
vertising’s economic role for local 
newspapers and college publications 
Write George T. Clarke, Director, 
Bureau of Education, Dept. SM, Ad- 
vertising Federation of America, 250 


W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y 


Daytime TV 


One of a series of survey reports on 
daytime television sales effectiveness. 
Conducted by R. H. Bruskin Asso- 
ciates, the survey was undertaken in 
cooperation with a cosmetic sponsor, 
Chesebrough-Pond’s, and its advertis- 
ing agency, J. Walter Thompson Co 
It investigated the effectiveness of the 
sponsor's campaign for cold cream 
and dry-skin cream on six NBC-TV 
At the time of the 
field work, Chesebrough-Pond’s was 
sponsoring eight quarter-hours of day- 


daytime shows 


time programming every two weeks 
The 1958-59 schedule included seg- 
ments of six shows: Tic Tac Dough, 
Concentration, It Could Be You, 
Queen for a Day, Treasure Hunt, The 
Price Is Right. In the study results, 
various sales-effectiveness measures 
are related to the viewing of daytime 
television in general and the Ches« 
brough-Pond's sponsored NBC-TV 
daytime shows in particular. Write 
Thomas B. McFadden, Vice President 
Television Network, Dept. SM, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., Inc., RCA 
Bldg., Radio City, New York 20, N. Y 


Business Flying 


A checklist to help analyze the 
needs for company-owned business 
planes. In addition there is informa- 
tion about leasing and finance plans 
and details on operating costs of com 
pany-owned planes. Write Leddy 
Greever, Vice President, Commercial 
Sales, Beech Aircraft Corp., Dept 
SM, Wichita 1, Kan. 


The Booming Bridal Market 


In the next five years more than 3 
million teen-age girls will marry, ac- 
cording to this study. The report 
shows that 33.7% of all 18- and 19- 
year-old girls are already married; 
half of all women marrying for the 
first time marry before the age of 
20.2; over half-a-million 
girls marry each year; more girls 
marry at 18 than at any other age 
Of America’s 9 million teen-age girls, 
800,000 are engaged annually. The 
median age for hope chest stockpiling 
ranges from 15.4 vears for blankets to 
16.8 years for sterling and china 
Write George E. Johnston, Promotion 
Manager, Seventeen, Dept. SM, 488 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y 


teen - age 


Sales Aids from Advertisers 


Have you written for these booklets or 
samples described in recent advertise 
ments in Sales Management? 


Characteristics of Reading Audiences 
Comparison of total audiences of News- 
week, Time and U.S. News & World Re- 
port. Dept. SM, Newsweek, 444 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y 


Opening the Sale: Information about a 
new 16 mm. sound movie which demon- 
strates certain skills any salesman can use 
to improve the effectiveness of his ap- 
proach. Dartnell, Dept. SM, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill 


Revolution in Dictation: How one re- 
usable tape outlasts thousands of cylin- 
ders and one-shot belts and discs. Dept. 
SM, Business Equipment Division, DeJur- 
Amsco Corp., Northern Blvd. at 45th St., 
Long Island City 1, N.Y 


Special Motor Coaches: Details on self 
contained custom-designed executive land 
cruisers of all sizes and types. Dept. SM 
Custom Coach Corp., 134 E. Goodale 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Markets with a Profitable Difference: A 
study of the magazine market. Dept. SM, 
The Magazine Advertising Bureau of 
MPA, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22 
N.Y. 


Advertising Exposure: Research co-spon- 
sored by Reader's Digest and The Satur- 
day Evening Post. Fred D. Thompson, 
Dept. SM, Reader’s Digest, 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Captive but Not Caged: A market study 
of Lion Magazine subscribers. The Lion 
Magazine, Dept. SM, 209 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


Tomorrow's Hotel Today: Brochure de- 
scribing a new 40-story skyscraper hotel 


Sales Management 


with drive-in garage and private sun 
terraces. Dept. SM, Executive House, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Premiums: Details on opportunities with 
Kodak cameras and outfits. Dept. SM, 
Eastman Kodak Co., Premium Sales 
Office, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


Men Ready to Buy: A study of industry's 
most active buying group. New Equip- 
ment Digest, Dept. SM, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Straight-Line Advertising: How to pene- 
trate Ohio’s farm market. The Ohio 
Farmer, Dept. SM, Cleveland 14, O 


Incentive Contests: Details on how a 
cruising sloop can help increase your sales, 
Findlay Corsar, Silhouette Marine, Ltd., 
Dept. SM, 150 Spring St., New York 12, 
/ =. 
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Second Quarter Looks Good for Marketing 


(continued from page 34) 


ahead. The board estimates the cur- 
rent assets of American corporations 
at $266 billion, including $62 billion 
in cash and equivalent. Current lia- 
bilities total about $130 billion, which 
leaves net working capital at an out- 
standing new peak of $136 billion. A 
year ago such net working capital 
stood at $122 billion. 

In view of the strong financial con- 
dition of American business and the 
fact that depreciation reserves have 
been built up strongly in recent years, 
much of the tremendous upcoming 
modernization of facilities will prob- 
ably be financed from internal sources 
Accordingly, the current high level of 
interest rates is not expected to be a 
great deterrent. 


> New plant and equipment expendi- 
tures in 1960 are likely to exceed $35 
billion, compared with $32.6 billion 
in 59, $20.6 billion in °50, and $5.5 
billion in ’39. Stimulating the trend 
to higher capital investment are la- 
bor’s continuing demands for more 
pay, for a shorter work week and ad- 
ditional fringe benefits. 

Average hourly earnings of manu- 
facturing workers more than 
300% between 1925 and the present, 
but prices of the products they made 
reflect no such huge increase. In order 
to profit in the face of these higher 
labor costs, management must take ad 
vantage of every opportunity to re- 
duce costs through modernization. 

Product development activities to- 
day can lead to a happy cycle of profit 
increases: New products tend to 
bring added profits, part of which can 
be plowed back into the development 
of more new products. 

Research has been a keystone part 
of our industrial progress for many 
years, but it is only within 


rose 


recent 


vears that an electrifying jump has 
taken place in such development ex- 
penditures. And, in the old days re- 
search had a lot of hit-or-miss to it. 

Back in 1920, there were less than 


300 industrial laboratories in the 
U.S. Today there are more than 5,000. 
Five years ago research and develop- 
ment expenditures by all sources ap- 
proximated $5 billion. This year they 
will approximate $12 billion, and the 
board expects this total to double 
within another five years. Such spend- 
108 
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ing includes activities of Federal Gov- 
ernment agencies, industry, colleges 
and universities, foundations, research 
institutes and other nonprofit organiza- 
tions. The largest proportion is spent 
by industry—about three-quarters of 
the total—with much of the financing 
coming from the Government. 

The birth of new corporations fig- 
ures strongly in the bright 1960 out- 
look. Last vear alone brought 100,000 
new business firms into operation, to 
make a record total of approximately 
1.7 million. 

And there are more people. U.S. 
population now approximates 180 mil- 
lion, far more than forecasters 
dreamed of ten years ago. In the last 
official Census, 1950, population to- 
taled 151 million. Today we are more 
than 19% above that level, and the 
29 million people we have added are 
the equivalent of another complete 
set of New England and Pacific Coast 
states. The trend is expected to go on 
firmly through 1960, with year-end 
population exceeding 182 million. 

But with all these favorable aspects 
lining up for the months ahead, there 
ire problems too. Among these: 


1. High interest rates and money 
many businessmen, 
especially in the homebuilding indus- 
try. The Federal Reserve Board has 
been following an austere policy on 
rates and inflation seems to 
have been fairly well contained, with 
the result that the Fed is expected to 
move cautiously now so that the bal- 
ance will not be turned to deflation 
Any serious business letups would 
bring quick official moves toward in- 
terest-rate reduction. Easier money 
would give a sharp fillip in particular 
to new homebuilding. In any case, 
the Government is not likely to let 
the homebuilding industry retrogress 
greatly; it’s too important sociologi- 
cally, and politically, in this Presiden- 
tial-election year. 


scarcity worry 


money 


2. The fast-rising consumer debt 
spurs the fear of over-extension in 
purchases. Installment eo 
however, are holding up well, and re- 
possessions and losses reportedly are 
well within safe limits. With a fore- 
cast of a $30-million gain in 1960's 
Gross National Product there seems 
to be room for a like increase in the 


1960 


years consumer borrowings, as a 
logical outgrowth of the business 
boom. 


3. Labor difficulties include strike 
sossibilities and a continued fairly 
1igh rate of unemployment. Strikes 
flourish in a booming economy, so that 
it’s logical we'll have more of them in 
months ahead. Still, serious as some 
of these could be, the economy man- 
ages to survive them as part of the 
American way of business life, and 
continues to prosper. Unemployment 
basically reflects a persistent growth 
in the entire labor force and in auto- 
mation and productivity. Also, work- 
ing hours in the present boom period 
have increased, in contrast to a de- 
crease in the two previous recoveries 
of the post-World War II period. Un- 
ions are now trying to counterbalance 
this with a drive for shorter work 
weeks and more sharing of the work. 
Meanwhile, built-in aids like unem- 
ployment compensation and social 
security are helping the buying power 
of the jobless worker. The unemployed 
represent a drag on the economy, of 
course, but not to the extent of pre- 
cluding strong new highs in total 
personal income. 


4. The world trade position of the 
U.S. has been declining as competing 
countries modernize facilities and con- 
tinue to hold price advantages from 
low labor costs. A somewhat improved 
export trend in the early months of 
this vear is a reflection of deliberate 
efforts by our Government and busi- 
nessmen to strengthen our world po- 
sition, and a lot more of this kind of 
help is probably coming. Imports, 
however, also are gaining, though a 
bigger flood of foreign goods here 
would probably result in more tariff 
protection for drastically affected in- 
dustries. Some American businessmen 
are coping with the situation by 
building or leasing plants abroad and 
producing with cheap labor. 


5. Farm income dropped 16% in 
‘59, while other segments of the econ- 
omy went up. The $11-billion 59 in- 
come—what was left of cash receipts 
from marketings after the farmer paid 
production expenses, taxes, interest, 
etc., compared with a ‘58 farm in- 
come of $13.1 billion. However, it 
was about the same as in °57, con- 
sidered a fairly good year, and at 
least some balm to the situation comes 
from the fact that income of the popu- 
lation from non-farm sources rose 6% 
last year. Generally, finances of the 
farmer remain good, as indicated in 
continued strong buying of farm ma- 
chinery and other equipment, and the 
board looks for an improved situation 
in the farmer's potential earning 
power in 1960. 


Are you selling something?” 


If you are, then Sales Management's Survey of Buying Power (for which we do the researching and 
estimating ) can be combined with our specialized research facilities to give you a wealth of vital 
information. 


For example: we can determine your total potential market and how to reach it. We can establish 
your share of the total market, and the market's characteristics and location. We can forecast com- 


pany and industry sales and make up-to-the-minute estimates and forecasts of business volume in 
your industry. 


If you have a market problem, why not consult us without obligation. 


MARKET STATISTICS, Ine. csc this Are. 5 ew vork17 © YUton 6-065 
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Orlando Prints More Pages Than 
Any Other Florida Newspaper 


lf you have more 
The Orlando Sentinel-Star, printing the — keyboards . . . you 
ing Orlando Sentinel and the evening Orlando 
Star, along with its many pink regional supple- must sef more type 
ments, produced more pages last year than ANY ..» If you set more 
OTHER Florida newspaper. type, you must print 
True, this is, in some cases, two newspapers more pages... If 
against one, but even so, when you consider the int 
size of Orlando as against the Brobdingnagian size ee 
of Miami, it is an indication of what we you must give your 
give our readers. readers the mostest. 
Here are the figures: 
Pages Published During 1959 — [Source — 
Media Records] 
ORLANDO SENTINEL-STAR 
Miami Herold 
Tampo Tribune and Times 
Jacksonville Times Union 


This is one of the reasons why the Orlande 
Sentinel-Star outsells Jacksonville, Miami and 
Tampa papers in its five-county area by over @x 
to one against their combined total. 


Something else worth noting is this fach 
The Orlando Sentinel-Star operates more hof 
metal (Linotypes) typesetting machines than any 
other Florida newspaper. 


Here is the record from Mergenthaler Ling 
type Co: § 
“Hot Metal” Typesetting Machines in Use by Sy 
Larger Papers in Florida: 
ORLANDO SENTINEL-STAR 37 [and two on order) 


The Miomi Herald 31 [ none on order) 
Tempe Tribune and Times 
Floride Times-Union & Jacksonville 


30 [and one on order) 


Journal 29 [and one on order] 


The Miami News 28 [ none on order) soma BUREAU OFFICES 


In addition to “hot metal’ machines shown coreg, ae 629 Breverd Avenue 
above, the Orlando Sentinel-Star has on order one a a 
Linofilm Photocomp System. ware 
re Leesburg 7? , 
Orlando Sentinel Pinks Melbourne ae 
Regional Supplements Printed on Pink Newsprint Mow Smyras ap 


Give Readers What They Wont—tLocal News, Local 
Pictures in 


Cape Canoveral [Brevard Co.) Doily Except Set., Mon Talichossee 
se nag e es a Ng Mon. Titusville 

ero Beach [Indian River Co.) aily Except Set., Mon. w 
Loke, Marion, Sumter Co. Daily Except Set., Mon. echingten, . C. 1099 
Winter Park Deily Except Set., Mon. Winter Park 


» Orlando Sentinel-Star 


COVERS CENTRAL FLORIDA'S $ HALF BILLION MARKET! 
ASK BRANHAM 
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Marketing Outlook for May 


By DR. JAY M. GOULD, Research Director 
Sales Management and Its Survey of Buying Power 


> The Sales Management Index of Business 
Activity for May 1960 indicates a 2% in- 
crease in dollar volume over last May, con- 
tinuing the moderate rate of gain regis- 
tered in the first quarter of 1960. In 
light of the fact, often mentioned here, 
that price increases have in recent years 
accounted for annual dollar-volume gains 
of about 1.2%, and population increase ac- 
counts for an additional annual gain of 
1.7%, anything less than a 3% increase ac- 
tually represents a drop in per capita con- 
sumption. 


® A very encouraging sign from the Census 
Bureau is the unusually high upward revi- 
Sion in January retail sales performance. 
There had been considerable concern over 
the lag in retailing since October of 1959. 
This can now be safely attributed to the 


steel strike. The revision of January's 
performance in conjunction with the im- 
provement shown in February indicate that 
consumers may be ready to carry the econ- 
omy to higher ground although some observ- 
ers feel that the 1959 retailing boom is 
still in the process of tapering off. 


® This picture can be changed favorably 
by a strong resurgence of new car sales in 
the spring. In the past three years there 
has been no dramatic spring seasonal up- 
surge in new car sales. Bad winter weather 
may have cut into car sales, as it has in 
department store activity. 


®& Good economic indications this month in- 
clude Government forecasts of a 14% gain 
in capital spending in 1960, and a slight 
drop in unemployment in February to 5.9 
million from 4.1 million in January. 


36 Best 
Markets 


Cities Over 500,000 
San Diego, Cal. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Washington, D. C. 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
112.3 Greenville, S. C. 
108.3 


105.8 


Las Vegas, Nev. 
Kenosha, Wis. 


Hempstead Tnshp., N.Y. 105.4 
Detroit, Mich. 104.7 
New York, N. Y. 104.4 


Santa Ana, Cal. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Reno, Nev. 


for May 


(Top six cities 


by population groupings) 
U. S. Index: 100 


Cities 250,000-499,999 


111.6 
104.6 
104.1 
103.4 
103.1 
102.6 


Cities Under 50,000 


Rome, N. Y. 
Eugene, Ore. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Norristown, Pa. 
Salem, Mass. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 
Newark, N. J. 
Portland, Ore. 
Miami, Fla. 


The following cities have a common 
denominator. They are expected to 
exhibit business activity leadership 
The index 
opposite each city compares its per- 


in the coming month 


formance with that of the nation as 


a whole. For example, if a city has 


an index of 106.9 it means that Canada 


Cities 100,000-249,999 


117.4 
114.7 
111.5 
108.2 
107.8 
106.7 


its business activity next month is 


114.7 
114.1 
106.2 
105.0 
104.5 
104.3 


Hamilton, Ontario 
St. John, N. B. 
Calgary, Alberta 
London, Ontario 
Windsor, Ontario 
Victoria, B. C. 


Sacramento, Cal. 
forecast to lead the national aver- Waterbury, Conn. 
Lubbock, Tex. 


Phoenix, Ariz. 


age change by 6.9%. Canadian 
figures are compared with U.S. De- 
tailed figures are on following 
pages Wilmington, Del. 


Erie, Pa. 
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Preferred (x) Cities for the Mont 


The Marketing Value of Preferred Cities 


Preferred cities are tabulated monthly 
as a guide to the marketer on where his 
sales efforts might pay the greatest divi- 
dends. Each city is rated on its current 
business climate, its magnitude and its 
quality. Cities marked with a ¥%& are Pre- 
ferred Cities of the month. They have a 
level of activity—compared with the same 
month in 1959—-which equals or exceeds 
the national change in business activity 


The first column of the accompanying 
tables indicates the number of months 
cut of the past 24 in which a city has 
had a star to indicate a better than aver- 
age performance. When a full 24-month 
period of back data are not available, the 
city’s record is indicated as follows: 8/11 
would mean that a city has had 8 starred 
months out of the past 11. The 11 indi- 
ates the total number of months for 
which data are available 


The second column indicates the index 
of change for this month of 1960 versus 
the corresponding month of 1959. 


The third column (the city-national 
index) relates the annual change in the 
index of the city’s business activity to 


that of the U.S. Thus, a city-national 
index of 106.0 indicates that the city is 
enjoying a gain in business activity 6% 
greater than the U.S. average. 


Columns four and five show for each 
city its Buying Power Index (from the 
most recent Survey of Buying Power) 
to indicate magnitude of activity, and its 
Quality of Marketing Index 


Suggested Uses 


% Special advertising and 
drives in spot cities. 


promotion 


Picking cities for test campaigns 
g 


Revising sales quotas for branches 
districts and salesmen 


Checking actual performances against 
potentials 


Basis for letters for stimulating sales 
men. 


Forestalling salesmen’s alibis 


BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY 
FORECAST 


UNITED STATES 


102.0 100.0 


Buy- 

ing Qual- 
index tn 
Index Index 


NEW ENGLAND 


Cities over 500,000 
we Boston, Mass. ... 16 103.0 101.0 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
Bridgeport, Conn. GO 1008 BS 
Hartford, Conn 2 977 CS 

t& New Haven, Comm. 5 103.2 1012 

% Waterbury, Conn. 11 1170 1147 
Fall River, Mass. 6 97.0 1 

& New Bedford, 

Mass 104.7 

& Springfield, Mass. 12 103.0 
Worcester, Mass. 08 WD 
PawtucketCentral 

Falls, 8. 1. ..0/19 97.0 

®& Providence. R. 1. 12 103.0 


Discover and conquer the 
rich $67-million retail market 
of Woonsocket. How? By ad- 
vertising in The Call, the only 
local daily covering 98% of 
this 64,596 ABC City Zone. 


WOONSOCKET 
CALL 


COVERS RHODE ISLAND'S PLUS MARKET 


Representatives 
Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman 


Affiliated: WWON WWON-FM 


You have a whale of an opportunity 
to sell 51,000 families in Pawtucket's ABC 
Retail Trade Zone with the 72.3°/, cover- 
age of the Pawtucket Times. It's this 
market's dominant selling force, giving 
you 400°/, more coverage than any other 
daily, 900°/, more than any other evening 
paper. 


Pautucket Cimes 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
Represented Nationally By 
Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc. 
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ONLY the RECORD and JOURNAL 


COVER 
Meriden * Wallingford, Conn. 


Your advertising covers 
Meriden-Wallingford like 
an umbrella . . . with 
Record and Journal 97%, 
coverage of this 120,000- 
customer market. Retail 
sales exceed $83 million.* 
And no Hartford or New 
Haven ABC daily has more 
than 400 circulation in this 
big-buying area. 


*SM ‘59 Survey 


The Mexidon 


RECORD ond JOURNAL 


Meriden * Connecticut 
National Representatives: 
JOHNSON, KENT 
Gavin & SINDING, INC. 


of May 


BUSINESS No. * 
Months City 


out Index 
ACTIVITY of |= 1960 m 


Past ve 
FORECAST 2 «61959 Index Index 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
tw Meriden-Walling- 
ford, Conn 102.1 
% Stamford, Conn 109.0 
Lewiston-Auburn, 
Me. 100.7 
% Portland, Me 108.5 
Brockton, Mass 96.8 
Holyeke, Mass. . 100.6 
Lawrence, Mass 98.9 
Lowell, Mass. —. 101.1 
w& Lynn, Mass. . 103.7 
w& Pittsfield, Mass. 109.3 
% Manchester, 4. H 103.8 
t Woonsocket, R. | 108.7 


Cities Under 50,000 
w Middletown, Conn. 5 104.0 
New London, 


Connecticut's 
Top-Spending 
Household Market! 


Total Retail Sales 
Food 

Apparel 
Furn-HH-Appl. 
Eat & Drink 

Gen Mdse 
Automotive 


(All data: SM ‘59 Survey) 
And y The Day ‘ 

f + 66.547 AB ty Zor 
NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


National Representatives: 
Johnson, Kent, Govin 
& Sinding, Inc. 


<a> 


BTING 


test where it’s best... 


Dawn Soap is the latest in a distinguished line of 
products to select Portland. Maine as best for the test. 

Other products recently tested in Northern New Eng- 
land's No. | market are Libby's Beef Stew, Nestle's 
Nescreme and Breck's Shampoo. 

Do what others dol Make Portland, Maine your No. | 
test city. Write for details. Then, you'll be sure to select 
the market that guarantees ideal and economical testing 
conditions. 


Represented by: 
Julius Mathews Special Agency, Jae, 
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. PREFERRED CITIES 
-— V4 


BUSINESS No. * City 
Months City Nat’! 
ACTIVITY “ot 1900 1960 ‘ime. Qual- 
FORECAST rps, 19801859 Index Index 
Cities Under 50,000 
continued 
Norwich. Conn 99.0 97.1 
& Salem, Mass 
Bangor, Me 
w& Nashua, N. H 
Newport, R. | 


S 


108.8 106.7 
98 78 
103.2 10°.2 
101.2 99.2 
106.7 104.6 


96.6 94.7 


we 


a ee 
vi Ww 


& Burlington, vt 


N 


Rutland, Vt 


we 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
Cities Over 500,000 


Buffalo, N. Y 0 6.6 
% Hempstead Town 
ship. N.Y 
te New York 
City, N.Y 1 1065 1044 
%& Philadelphia 110.5 108.3 
Pittsburgh, Pa 5 1016 996 


Cities 250,000-499,999 
Jersey City 
Hoboken, N. J. 14 100.6 98.6 
w% Newark, N. J 15 1055 103.4 
Ww Rochester, N.Y. 11 1023 100.3 


No. * 
BUSINESS 5 City 


out index 
ACTIVITY of 1960 


P vs 
FORECAST 1959 Index 


Cities 100,000-249,999 

% Camden, N. J 16 103.6 101.6 

w& Elizabeth, N. J. 16 107.4 105.3 
Passaic- 

Clifton, N. J 9.6 94.7 
Paterson, N. J 96.6 94.7 
Trenton, N. J 100.7 98.7 

®& Albany, N. Y 103.9 101.9 
Niagara 

Falls, N.Y 100.5 96.5 

Syracuse, N. Y 1 962 

& Utica, N.Y 102.9 

%& Allentown, Pa 102.5 

w Erie, Pa 108.8 
Reading, Pa 8.9 
Scranton, Pa 5 «6947 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
® Atlantic 
City, NW. J 12 1034 
Binghamton, N.Y. 8 95.0 
Elmira, N. Y 0 99.7 
Schenectady, N. Y.3 96.4 
Troy, W. Y 6 9.7 
Altoona, Pa 6 97.2 
Bethlehem, Pa 0 945 
Chester, Pa 19 1006 
Harrisburg, Pa 13 97.4 
Johnstown, Pa 0 %1 


BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY 

Power ny 
FORECAST Index Index 


No. * 
Months City 
inde 


w Lancaster, Pa So 4 137 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 9. 109 
*& York, Pa 107.6 127 


Cities Under 50,000 
jJamestown, NY. 0 96.4 
we Poughkeepsie 
. Y 13 105.2 103.1 
% Rome, WN. Y 4 1123 110. 
% Hazleton, Pa 1 1034 1014 
& Norristown, Pa 109.2 107.1 
Ol City, Pa 0 Bé 7 
Sharon, Pa 6 99 979 
Williamsport, Pa 0 Wl 97.2 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 
Cities Over 500,000 


Chicago, ti 7 101.7 99.7 2.6972 
w& Detroit, Mich 9 1068 104.7 12763 
& Cincinnati, Ohio 3 1024 1004 3729 
& Cleveland, Ohio 9 1037 101.7 6479 
& Milwaukee, Wis 1” 1039 1019 


Cities 250,000-499,999 
indianapolis, ind. 18 990 97.1 
Akron, Ohio 0 lS W9 
Columbus, Ohio ._ 12 SB 929 

% Dayton, Ohio 10 1067 1046 


THIS Is Eastern Connecticut 


49,200 Families 
Averaging 
$4,224 
for Retail Purchases 
$303 Above 
the U.S. Average 


There’s only one way to reacl 
families spending that kind of 
money—with a direct approach 
through their own daily news 
paper. 

The Bulletin alone gives you 
solid coverage of this above av- 
erage Eastern Connecticut mar 
ket. With so much at stake, 
lon’t settle for the fringe 
Schedule the Bulletin and you’re 
really in 


Norwich Bulletin 


and Norwich Bulletin-Record (Sundays! 
NORWICH, CONN. 


Bulletin Sunday Record 
26,307 22,104 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, /nc 


Sell The Mirror 
Readers in... 


ALTOONA 
“TEST TOWN" 
Pennsylvania 


and you've sold this en- 
tire thriving market with a 
yearly retail sales volume ex- 


ceeding $1 37,000,000. 


Advertising in the Altoona 
Mirror is read daily in 98°/, of 
all Altoona homes, and 80°, 
of the homes in the Altoona 


(ABC) City Zone. 


Elltoona 
Mirror 


Altoona, Pennsylvania's 
Only Daily Newspaper 


RICHARD E. BEELER 
Advertising Manager 
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BEST 
in New York State 


BEST 


in Middle Atlantic States 
I2th BEST 


in the Nation 


In April, Rome will outgain every city tn 
New York state and the Middle Atlantic 
states in business activity. Nationwide, it 
will top every city in its population but 
one, and will be 12th best in the U.S. 


umong all cities regardle as of size. 


The Daily Sentinel alone sells booming 
Rome. hub of a $135 Million retail market 


“sm Ff ’ / tle 


FULL or Spot COLOR Available DAILY 


Now Over 18,500 Daily—ARC 


Rome Daily Sentinel 


Call, wire or write 
W. S. DeHimer, Adv. Dir., 
for Merchandising Cooperation, Surveys 
or Additional Market Information 


PREFERRED CITIES 


7 | 


BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY todos Oey- 
FORECAST 1930 Power 


Index 


City 


No. * 
Months City Nat'l 


% Toledo, Ohio 104.1 .2523 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
% Moline-Rock Isiand- 
East Moline, 11.15 103.5 101.5 
Peoria, tl! 2 89 940 
% Rockford, iti 6 1066 1045 
Evansville, ind 0 946 92.7 
® Fort Wayne, tnd. 12 103.7 101.7 
& Gary, ind ll 103.2 101.2 
%& Hammond-East 
Chicago, Ind. 3 102.0 100.0 
South Bend, ind 7 98.1 96.2 
& Flint, Mich 107.2 
w Grand Rapids 
Mich , 102 


105.1 


100.4 
w& Lansing, Mich 193 101.7 
& Royal Oak 
Ferndale, Wich. 2 102 
& Saginaw, Mich 
® Canton, Ohio 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Green Bay-Appleton 
Neenah-Menasha 
Wis a 
t Madison, Wis 


BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY 
FORECAST 


No. *® 
Months City 
Inde 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
Champaign- 

Urbana, it 16 9746 
Decatur, i, 0 %.3 
East St. Louis, 11), 3 93.1 
Springfield, ti 97.0 

*& Muncie, Ind 111.1 
w® Terre Haute, tnd 103.3 
Battle Creek, 

Mich 96.9 

Bay City, Mich 100.4 
w& Jackson, Mich 106.2 
Kalamazoo, Mich 93.9 
® Muskegon, Mich 107.1 
%& Pontiac, Mich 103.7 
% Hamilton, Ohio 103.0 
Lima, Ohio 100.9 
% Lorain, Ohio 103.9 
%& Mansfield, Ohio 106.3 
Springtield, Ohio 97.9 
Warren, Ohio 7 99.9 
& Beloit-Janesville 
Wis 109.5 
1149 
La Crosse, Wis 99.3 
& Racine, Wis 105.2 


& Kenosha, Wis 


Cities Under 50,000 


Bloomington, iti 15 97 


City 
Nat'l 


index 
1960 


vs 
1959 


Buy- 

ing Quat- 
Power ity 
index Index 


121 
125 
105 
132 
117 
116 


124 
112 
130 
137 
123 
117 
113 
121 
113 
136 
14 

122 


119 
lll 
116 
114 


BUSINESS No. * 
a ad oy 
ndex 
ACTIVITY "a 1960 
Past 
24 


FORECAST 1959 


Danville, 1 9.9 
% Lafayette, ind 19 108.7 
Port Huron, Mich. 99.6 
* Elyria, Ohio 107.8 
Middletown, Ohio 14 100.4 
% Portsmouth, Ohio 6 102.6 
*% Steubenville, Ohio O 103.1 
% Zanesville, Ohio 5 105.0 
%& Oshkosh, Wis 10 104.9 
% Sheboygan, Wis 8 110.2 
Superior, Wis 0 91 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
Cities Over 500,000 


Minneapolis, Minn. 15 99.6 97.6 
Kansas City, Mo. 15 97.7 98 
w® St. Lowis, Mo 0 1028 1008 


Cities 250,000-499,999 
Wichita, Kan 10 95.1 93.2 
St. Paul, Minn 15 94 96.5 
Omaha, Neb 146 96.1 94.2 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
Des Moines, lowa 13 1009 98.9 
Kansas City, Kan. 9 95.3 93.4 
% Topeka, Kan ll 1034 101.4 
Duluth, Minn 0 939 92.1 


y ~«@N 
Chality | 
W WU 

Chul - 3 
| Cir 


rE] 


RADIO and TELEVISION 


IN MICHIGAN 


WILX-TV 


CHANNEL 10 
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ELYRIA 


Where Ohio’s Sales Curve 
Hits Its Peak 


Elyria continues as Ohio’s Top Pre- 
ferred City—with business 11.1% 
April ’59 5.8% better 
than the national gain for the same 
period. 


above 


Now is the time to gear your adver- 
into Ohio’s fastest-growing 
metropolitan market. The Chronicle- 
Telegram delivers the lion’s share 
now $197,916,- 
000 and rising in a long-term boom 
under the impact of powerful indus- 
trial growth factors. 


tising 


of the area’s sales 


Chronicle-Telegram 


“THE FAMILY NEWSPAPER" 
ELYRIA, OHIO 
Circulation 24,440 ABC 4/30/59 
DOUBLE the Number of City Families 


Represented by 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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PREFE BUSINESS No. * BUSINESS No. * cit 
-O¥4. RRED CITIES athe City , Month City fat 


: TIVITY dex Buy- 

ACTIVITY Oe aw. ac 1960 ing Qual- 
Power 

index Index 


1960 
FORECAST - it ve Power ity FORECAST 
Index Index 


BUSINESS o* City Baltimore, Md. .. 0 100.2 6221 110 % High Point, N.C. 24 106.2 . 110 
ACTIVITY de ye %& Salisbury, N.C. 11 103.7 135 
960 1960 


F sas ® Spartanburg, S.C. 15 107.6 , 12 
— eax lS. Cities 250,000-499,999 earner 
% Miami, Fla, _... 24 104.7 102.6 : 
Te. ance ’ 97.8 . 116 
Tampa, Fla, 23 1015 995 


% Springfield, Mo. _ 
. »-5 mes 098 102 Norfolk, Va, _. © 1005 985 


Lincoln, Neb. _. 14 99.3 os49 115 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Cities 50,000-99,999 Cities 100,000-249,999 Cities 250,000-499,999 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 16 99.6 % Wilmington, Del. 22 110.0 1078 Firmingham, Ala. 11 97.2 95.3 
Davenport, lowa _ 14 102.0 w® Jacksonville, Fla. 19 105.5 103.4 Louisville, Ky. 2 974 95 
Dubuque, lowa 17 91 St. Petersburg, # Memphis, Tenn. 8 1138 116 
Sioux City, lowa 16 95.7 rte. a ge Ron 
‘i we Augusta, . . d 
page geod , canteen, % wo 90 . Cities 100,000-249,999 
Savannah, Ga _. 8.8 6.9 . %& Mobile, Ala 8 1036 1016 
% Charlotte, N.C. 22 103.2 1011 . Montgomery, Al, 18 968 94.9 


ee t Greensboro, N.C. 24 103.6 1016 . deckson, Miss. -. 18 1013 99.5 
Cities Under 50,000 te Winston-Salem, Chattanooga, 
Hutchinson, Kan. 16 97.4 


Sioux Falls, S.D.. 24 101.5 


a 183 107.9 1058 Tenn. 19 1019 99 
Joplin, Mo. _ 3 944 ! Columbia, S. C 1004 984 . Knoxville, Tenn 2 W6 976 
Fargo, N. D 17) 94.2 Newport News. Va 101s 9988 . Nashville, Tenn, . 17 G1 93.2 

& Aberdeen, S. D 5S 102.2 Richmond, Va 93 


w Rapid City, S. D. 24 107.3 Roanoke, Va 100.7 98.7 Cities 50,000-99,999 
Florence-Sheffield- 
SOUTH ATLANTIC Cities 50,000-99,999 Tuscumbia, Ala 11 99.8 
Cities Over 500,000 & Fort Lauderdale Gadsden, Ala 9 939 
# Washington, D.C. 15 107.9 105.8 Fla 107.3 t& Lexington, Ky 15 1074 
* Atlanta, Ga. 24 103.4 101.4 % Orlando, Fila 112.3 d Meridian, Wiss 20 100.7 
Pensacola, Fla 9.1 
Macon, Ga . 4 
Asheville, N.C 97.4 
Durham, N.C 99.0 a4 Where Con You Make Such An 
Raleigh, N.C 1004 984 . “EXPANDING MARKET 


Wilmington, N.C 101.2 : BONANZA BUY?" 
% Charleston, S. C 107.8 . KMSO.-TV, Serving All Of 
s.c 116.5 é 


& Greenville, WESTERN MONTANA is 
Danville, Va 96 
Is On The % Lynchburg, Va - 102.4 BIG le Coverage 


% Portsmouth, Va. 102.3 BIG in Programming 


] Charleston, W. Va 100.2 : BIG in Viewership 
Huntington, 
s W. Va, 97.6 9 out Of every 10 Tv Homes in the Far. 


Wheeling, W. Va 0 8 Western Montana market view only KMSO.-TV. 


1,000 =< 58 = 58,000 TV HOMES 
. in 13 counties are delivered by KMSO-TV at « 
Your sales will be on the grow Cities Under 50,000 low cost/thousend of just $1 


"s Louisiana’s fast- NOT JUST | BUT 6 CITIES 
there, ei It's ’ . AReny, Ge. -... 15 90.1 Butte, Anaconda, Missouls, Deer Lodge, Hem- 
est growing market, second in Cumberland, Md, 4 101.3 i iiton, and Kalispell enjoy top programs on 


size — first in buying power. Hagerstown, Md. 5 96.3 
Baton Rouge’s $6,455 effective CBS-NBC-AB C 
a eS 8 VHF COMMUNITY BOOSTERS 
away out front in Louisiana. It ! oo — 

can mean more sales for you. Lodee, "Kalleped A wee other po 
The State-Times and Morning . a a 
Advocate is the total selling 
medium in this tremendous mar- 
ket. Charlottesville, Va. KMSO-TV 
‘Seles Ws Seeninitliaies dials $94,720,000 EPPECTIVE BUYING =" 


STATE-TIMES AN INCREASE OF 9.62% 


Getting Your Share? 
AND 


MORNING ADVOCATE CALL 6-6177 COLLECT FOR DETAILS 


1400 KC Am 1000 Watts 


Represented by the John Budd Company 953 MC Fm 620 WATTS 
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BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY 
FORECAST 


ve 
1959 1958 


Cities Under 50,000 
tw Paducah, Ky. _. 7 103.3 101.3 


WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 


Cities Over 500,000 
New Orleans, La. OF £98.35 

%& Dallas, Tex 21 105.9 1038 
Houston, Tex 0 1001. Sl 

% San Antonio, Tex. 19 103.2 101.2 


96.4 


Cities 250,000-499,999 
% Oklahoma City, 
Okla. — 
Tulsa, Okla 
El Paso, Tex 


4 1028 
0 9.1 
20 1014 


100.8 
94.2 
99.4 


BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY 
FORECAST 


BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY 
FORECAST 


Buy- 


Power ity 
Index index 


index Index 


Fort Worth, Tex. 13 964 945 .2551 112 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
Fort Smith, Ark. 13 95.2 
Lake Charles, La. 12 93.2 

% Monroe-West 

Monroe, La. .. 7 

Abilene, — 

La, Galveston, Tex. . 0 
La. - ‘ : Laredo, Tex, ... 10 

Tex Port Arthur, Tex. 6 

San Angelo, Tex, 10 

Tex. & 


0261 
Cities 100,000-249,999 
Little Rock-North 
Little Rock, 
a 
Baton Rouge, 
% Shreveport, 
* Amarilio, 


102.7 
100.6 
98.8 
100.9 
96.8 
97.9 


Tex. 


% Austin, Tex. 


Beaumont, Tex, Texarkana, 


Ark, — 
Tex 


Corpus Christi, 97.9 


Ve « 94.5 


Tyler, 


*% Lubbock, Tex * Wichita Falls, 


% Waco, Tex Tex, 


index 


EVERYTHING 2@¢ 
UNDER 
THE SUN! 


San Diego spent $248,319,000 for automobiles last year; $87,201,000 


for building materials; $90,971,000 for home furnishings. And San 
Diego’s total personal disposable income exceeded $2,000,000,000. * 


Sell San Diego — third largest market in the West and fastest-growing 


major metropolitan area in the United States — through two dominant 
dailies: The San Diego Union and Evening Tribune. Combined daily 


circulation is more than 200,000 (220,667 ABC )/59). 


The San Diego Anion | EVENING TRIBUNE SELL SAN DIEGO 


me Hewearch Lee 1 


on Tribune Publishing Company, 1054 Census data adjusted to 1959 Taxable Sales 


Hometown Daly Newspapers 
and Greater Los Angeles 


covering San Diego, California — Springfield, Itimois 
Served by the Copley Washington Bureau and the 


REPRESENTED NATIONABLY BY WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., INC. 


Ne 


Copley News 


ythern HMiimors 


Se wece 
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PREFERRED CITIES 


IT | 


BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY 
FORECAST 


Cities Under 50,000 
Okla. OF Wl 
Okla. 14 908 


Bartlesville 
Muskogee, 


MOUNTAIN 
Cities Over 500,000 


Denver, Colo 19 101.2 


Cities 100,000-249,999 

% Phoenix, Ariz 24 1104 108.2 

% Tucson, Ariz 24 1046 102.5 

%& Alouquerque, N.M 24 103.3 101.3 

w& Salt Lake City 
Utah 


105.2 103.1 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
Colorado Springs 
Colo. 20 
Pueblo, Colo g 
Great Falls, Mont 
w Las Vegas 
Nev 
*& Reno, 
Ogden, 


Nev 
Utah 


Cities Under 50,000 
Boise, ida 19 98.9 
Billings, Mont 16 96.8 
Butte, Mont 0 

w® Missoula 

Mont 
Casper, Wyo 
%& Cheyenne, Wyo 


PACIFIC 
Cities Over 500,000 


Los Angeles, Cal. 19 968 ad 
% San Diego, Cal 24 1145 112 
% San Francisco 

Cal 


* Seattle, Wash 


Cities 250,000-499,999 
Long Beach, Cal. OF 9.7 
Oakland, Cal 


% Portland, Ore 


Cities 100,000-249,999 
Berkeley, Cal 10 1010 § 


Fresno, Cal 1g 1078 


119.7 
167.0 
Wash 3 
Wash 02.3 


Sacramento, Cal 


= 7 
w& Pasadena, Cal 0 104.7 
* 

* 


San Jose, Cal 
Spokane 


% Tacoma 


Cities 50,000-99,999 
w& Bakersfield, Cal. 15 102.3 
w& Riverside, Cal 15 106.5 


100.3 
104.4 
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BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY 
FORECAST 


No. * 
Months City 
out Index 


Power 


San Bernadino, 
% Santa Ana, Cal 
® Santa Barbara, 

Cal. 

Stockton, Cal 


Cities Under 50,000 
%® Santa Rosa, 

Cal. 20/21 
w® Ventura, Cal 22 
w& Eugene, Ore. 
Ore. 

Bellingham, Wash 

*& Everett, Wash 
Wash 


106.0 
102.1 
111.2 
Salem, 97.9 
99.3 
102.6 
Yakima 96.9 


® Honolulu, Hawaii 105.1 


CANADA 


100.0 100.0000 


Alberta 
% Calgary 
Edmonton 


106.2 1.4797 
99.5 1.7691 


it 


index Index 


126 
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British Columbia 
Vancouver 8 
* Victoria ‘ 13 


Manitoba 
& Winnipeg 22 


New Brunswick 
*® Saint John 13 


Nova Scotia 
w® Halifax 


115.2 


Ontario 
tw Hamilton 
% London 
Ottawa 
%& Toronto 
%& Windsor 


Quebec 
% Montreal 
Quebec 


Saskatchewan 
Regina ll 


Buy- 
ing §=Qual- 
Power 


. a 


in Toronto read the 


80 King Street West, Toronto 


In the United States 
Ward Griffith & Co. Inc. 


*Gruneau Research Survey 1958 


of all daily newspaper readers 


TORONTO DAILY STAR 


April 1, 1960 


TH 


in 
retail 
sales 


America 


MONTREAL 
Sold on 

and 

sold by 
=e 


ma 
newspaper 


Che Gazette 


Canada’s Best Newspaper 


MARKETS TO WATCH 


TIDEWATER, VIRGINIA: In 1959 
the state of Virginia had a record of 
169 new manufacturing plants and 
plant expansions valued in excess of 
$80 million, creating 9,951 new jobs 
Tidewater Virginia’s share of these 
manufacturing projects was 24%. The 
value of the projects accounted for 
58% of the state total 

More specifically, Tidewater had 41 
new manufacturing plants or expan 
sions in 1959, with an estimated value 
of $46.4 million, creating 1,194 new 
Fourteen of the projects were 
manufacturing plants and 27 
plant The 
plants will account for an estimated 
700 new jobs and the expansions will 
194 
jobs. These new plants and expansions 
are distributed over the entire Tide- 
water Virginia area: Franklin, South- 
Suffolk, Nansemond 
County, Smithfield, Isle of Wight, 
Portsmouth, Norfolk County, Norfolk 
South Norfolk, Princess Anne County 
and the Eastern Shore 

The anticipated 1,200 new manu 


jobs 
new 
were 


expansions new 


account for an estimated new 


ampton County 


facturing jobs will eventually mean 
$5 million in new payrolls creating 
a brand new market in and of itself 
For 100 
jobs created, Tidewater Development 
additional 
jobs in goods or services will be cre 
ated: retail sales will be stimulated 
by $360,000 a vear: bank deposits by 
$270,000. One hundred 
more households will be created, and 
$590,000 per year in pe rsonal income 


every new manufacturing 


Council estimates that 74 


and twelve 


will be generated 

Simply translated, this means that 
these 1,200 jobs will generate 
$4,320,000 per year more in retail 
sales; $7,080,000 more in personal 
income; $3,250,000 more in bank de 


posits 


new 


‘ FUTURE U.S. WORK FORCE: 
These projections for the work force 
of the future are shown in a new 
study by the Bureau of Labor Statis 
tics: From 73.6 million people in the 
work force at present, approximately 
15.5 million will drop out during the 
next ten vears because of death, re 
tirement, marriage, etc. In ten years 
about 26 million young people will be 
added to the work force and about 
3 million adult women will return to 
work. These people will increase the 
total work force to more than 87 mil- 
lion. Young people will start going 
into the work force in the second half 


of this year and build up more in 
years By the middle of the 
1960's, it is estimated that an average 
of about 1.5 million youngsters will 


ahead. 


be going into the working group each 
year 


DALLAS: One of America’s dynamic 
growth centers. In 1940 the citv of 
Dallas, ranking as the thirtieth largest 
municipality in the nation, was basic- 
ally with 
an economy which had little influence 
the Southwest. In 1959 it 
ranked sixteenth nationally in popula 


a regional business center 
outside 


tion, with an economic influence more 
significant than its size 

The Dallas Standard Metropolitan 
Area has experienced a growth rate as 
spectacular as that of its central city 
In 1950, when the U.S. Government 
through the Bureau of the Budget 
standardized the definition of metro 
politan areas, the Dallas Metropolitan 
Area was defined as Dallas County 
with a population of 614,799. In 
1959. because of the growth of work 
er commuting from surroundine 
Bureau added three ad 
ditional counties—Collin, Denton. E] 
lis—to the Dallas Standard Metropoli 
Area. As of 1959, the 4 
county me tropolitan area had an esti 
mated population of 1,031,900 and 
ranked 19th nationally among the 174 
Standard Metropolitan Areas. This 
compares with a national rank of 24 
among the 168 Standard Metropolitan 
Areas designated in 1950. Since 1940 
the basic segments of the Dallas econ 
omy have had substantial growth. For 
example, retail trade employment has 
117% 


has increased 290%: 


counties, the 


tan early 


increased wholesale trade em- 


plovment manu 

facturing 

218% 
Retail 


employment has increased 
the Dallas Metro 
politan Area were 25% above average 
volume in 1958, totaling $1.5 billion 
The average expenditure pet house 
hold $4,707, which compares 
with a national retail expenditure of 
$3,921. The area which consists of 
Dallas, Collin, Denton and Ellis coun 
ties had an Effective Buving Income 
which totaled nearly $2 billion in 
1958 and averaged $6,229 per house- 
hold, $224 the national 
average 

Within manufacturing industries 
new segments of the Dallas economy 
have developed to national stature. 
For example, today, aircraft-missile 
manufacturing employs more than 


15,000 persons in Dallas County. 
Sales 


sales in 


was 


abov e 


MEETING 
COMING UP? 


Here’s a Pack of Ideas 


Handy, pocket-size booklet con- 
tains reprints of some of the 
most popular articles on meet- 
ing planning that have ap- 
peared in Sales Meetings. 


32 pages—more than 
14 articles 


CONTENTS 


What I've Learned from My 
11,000 Speaking Engagements 

Put Small Groups to Work for 
Idea Developments 

Guided Conference: Good 
Substitute for Skilled 
Leadership 

Why Doesn't Brainstorming 
Always Seem to Work? 

Buzz-Write Workshop Insures 
Participation 

A Conference Is a Contest— 
Do You Win Or Lose? 

lf It's Worth Saying It's Worth 
Reporting 

How Bankers Become Good 
Speakers 

43 Ways to Excite Interest in 
Your Meeting Objectives 

For the Modern Meeting 
Planner: Guide to Styles, 
Groups, Methods 

Good Audiences—Made Not 
Born 

It's Real Work to Plan 
Women's Activities 

Your Planning On-the-Spot 
Program Change Is Valuable 

How to Get the Most 
Out of Hotel Service 


Send 50 cents in coin for 
“Meeting Planners Hand- 
book" to: 


Readers’ Service Dept. 


SALES MEETINGS 
1212 Chestaut St., Phila, 7, Pa. 
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Mesigomey : 
SHOPPING 
CENTER 

FOR 
CENTRAL 
ALABAMA! 


Of Alabama’s three metro- 
politan dailies, the Montgom- 
ery Advertiser-Alabama 
Journal delivers by far the 
most effective coverage in 
Central and South Alabama 
The pages of Alabama’s 
Capital City papers are the 
market place for the biggest- 
spending families in a 19 
county area surrounding 
Montgomery 


Over 25% of Alabama's 
Retail Sales 


675,100 Population 
$754,173,000 Effective 
Buying Income 
Are your sales quotas and space 
schedule now in line? If not, better 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


~ 


» ARAMA ™ 


Che Alontgomerp Advertiser 


ALABAMA -© JOURNAI 


NO MATTER WHAT YOU SELL 


Your advertising and salesmen work under 
dificuities. All your competitors claim they 
give the best service, price and quality. Cus- 
tomers are confused. Se, they buy from the 
“friendliest” company. You can create friend- 
liness with the monthly motte direct mail 
campaign. Ask for information on your busi- 
ness letterhead. 


GYMER—2121 E. 9th St., Cleveland 15, 0. 


NEXT ISSUE 
Sales Management's 
Advertising Weathervane 


Spells out why more advertis- 


ing is needed all over. 


1 
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EXECUTIVE SHIFTS 
IN THE SALES WORLD 


Arvin Industries, Inc., Columbus, Ind 
~—Thomas K. Wells named sales man- 
ager, Replacement Exhaust Systems 
Division. For the last five years he 
was vice president and sales manager 
of Flexonics, Inc 


Chase Brass & Copper Co., Water 
bury, Conn. — Herman H. Kremer 
elected vice president, sales, after 15 
years’ service with this subsidiary of 
Kennecott Copper. Paul M. Thomas 
promoted to general sales manager 
He joined Chase 14 years ago. 


J. W. Clement Co., Chicago, Il. — C 
Ray Evans, Jr., appointed to the new 
position of vice president, national 
sales specialties. He was sales vice 
president of Clement Colortype, Inc 


Consolidated Paper Co., Monroe, 
Mich. — Robert D. James appointed 
vice president and general sales man 
ager. He had been a sales manager 
of American Box Board Co 


Crown Zellerbach Corp., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.—Wendell McWhinney ap- 
pointed merchandising manager, In- 
dustrial Paper Sales. He had been 
technical sales service manager, Mul 
tiwall Bag Sales Division 


Diamond Expansion Bolt Co., Ga: 
wood, N. J.—William Maish appointed 
marketing director. He was formerly 


vice president, Blaisdell Pencil Co 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., 
Akron, Ohio—A. F. Thomas named to 
the new post of sales manager, Films 
& Flooring Division. He has been 
with Goodyear since 1942. 


Gray Manufacturing Co., Hartford, 
Conn.—Homer D. Schoen joins as spe- 
cial assistant to the president, for mar- 
keting. Previously he had been assist- 
ant to the president, Speidel Corp 


Midwestern Industries Corp., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. — George L. Smead 
elected vice president, sales. Formerly 
he was staff manager, Johns-Manville 
Fiber Glass Division. 


New England Newspapers Advertising 


April 1, 1960 


Bureau—Kenneth L. McMannis, assist- 
ant advertising director, Worcester 
Telegram and Gazette, named director 
of NENAB. He has been with the 
Worcester papers since 1950. 


North American Van Lines, Inc., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind.—Calvin D. Pease named 
merchandising manager. He was with 
General Electric 


Richmond-Chase Co. — Ronald M. 
Naess succeeds J. R. Braden, retired, 
as vice president in charge of sales 
Before joining the San Jose, Cal., firm 
several years ago, he had been with 
Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., in San 
Francisco. 


Salesmen’s Association of the Paper 
Industry — Gerard E. Veneman, vice 
president and sales director of Ne- 
koosa-Edwards Paper Co., elected 
president of SAPI. Last year he re- 
ceived the President’s Award as the 
member who “has done the most for 


SAPI.” 


Standard Lime and Cement Co., Bal 
timore, Md. Richard J. Troja ap- 
pointed vice president, building ma- 
terials sales; and John O. Hobbs, man- 
The firm is a 
American-Marietta Co 


ager subsidiary of 


Standard Tube Co., Detroit, Mich 
P, & 
dent. He has represented the firm in 


the Buffalo, N. Y., 


Hintz appointed sales vice presi- 
area since 1953 


Supreme Steel Equipment Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—Robert Stahl named 
national sales manager. He had been 
sales service manager since 1952 


Veeco Vacuum Corp., New Hyde 
Park, N. Y.—William R. Meoli assumes 
the post of vice president and sales 
manager. Before joining in 1955 he 
had been with Leeds & Northrup Co 


Wheeler Electronic Corp., Waterbury. 
Conn. — Charles R. Frost, formerly 
with Daystrom-Western, appointed 
sales manager. Wheeler is a subsidi- 


ary of Sperry Rand. 


World-Telegram and Sun, New York, 
N. Y. — Charles I. Schwat appointed 
advertising director. He has been with 
the paper since Scripps-Howard en- 
tered the New York field in 1927, 
most recently as director of retail ad- 
vertising. 


Aero Mayflower Transit Gocapens y 
Agency: arewelt, Larkin & Sidener- 
Van Riper, Inc. 


T 
(Leng Lines 
Agency: N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc 


Raton Hotel 
Aqency: Fletcher Richards, Calkins 
& Holden, Inc. 


Central Outdoor Advertising Company .. 
Agency: Gillham Advertising 
Agency, inc. 
Chevrolet soeter Division General 


*COQo ‘Dally News 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, inc. 


.- Torkel Gunde! & Associates 
. duPont de Nemours & Co. linc.) 72 
Agency: Batten, Barton, Durstine & 

Osborn, inc. 


ny 
Agency: Robinson-Gerrard-McCary Inc 


a ene mpbelterai .2nd Cover 
\-Ewald Company 
Hoses ency Field We Baltzer & Steward 


4 > np & Air Conditioning 
Agenc clain & Associates 
Heorst Leopasines 


Agency: Gardner & Stein Advertising | 


indianapolis Stor & WN: : 
Agency: Caidwell, Lertia & Sidener- 
Van Riper, inc 
adustrial 


News .. 
Agency: Feeley Advertising Agency 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines . 
Agency: Erwin Wasey Ruthrauff ‘ 


Ryan. inc 
xm$0-TV (Missoula, Mont.) . 
Agency Westmont Advertising “Agency 


— s Save Better Mottoes Associction, 


Agency: Beaumont. Heller & peng 


crite the. Sudier & Hennessey, Inc 


ournal 
Agoncy: Gordon Schonfarber & 
Associates, inc 


Aqenc 


Adverti 
: So Lappe Inc. 


New London Day 
Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & 
Associates, inc. 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX 


This Index Is provided as an additional service. 
Pe any Foe 


Nim 


ADVERTISING SALES } 
VICE PRESIDENT, SALES 
Randy Brown 


DIRECTOR OF SALES 
PROMOTION 
Philip L. Patterson 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
Edward S. Hoffman 


Asst. to Vice President, Sales 
Cecelia Santoro 


ADV. SERVICE MANAGER 
Madeleine Singleton 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 


Virginia New 


RES Fe 


DIVISION SALES 
MANAGERS 


New York—W. E. Dunsby, Wm. 
McClenaghan, Elliot Hague 
Robert B. Hicks, Dan Callanan, 
F. C. Kendall, Ormond Black, 
630 Third Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., YUkon 6-4800. 


Chicago—C. E. Lovejoy, Jr., 
Western General Manager; 
W. J. Carmichael, Western Ad- 
vertising Director; John W. 
Pearce, Western Sales Manager; 
Thomas 5S. Turner, Robert T. 
Coughlin, 333 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill., STate 
2-1266; Office Mgr., Vera Lind- 
berg. 


Pacific Coast—Woarwick S. Car- 
penter, 15 East de ia Guerra, 
Santa Barbara, Calif., WOod- 
land 2-3612, Pacific Coast Man- 
ager: Northern California, 
Washington and Oregon, M. A. 
Kimball Co., 2550 Beverly 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 57, Cal., 
DUnkirk 8-6178; or 681 Market 
St., San Francisco 5, Cal., 
Exbrook 2-3365. 


CS OER 


ews 
Agency: L. E. McGivena & 
Company, inc. 

New York Times 
Agency: Douglas Simon 
Advertising Agency 


iande Sentinel Stor 
agora: Willard E. Botts 
Pvescney lac. 
Life 
ency: Delehanty, Kurnit & Geller 
“Agere: Os Corp. 
Pawtucket Times 
Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & 
Associates, inc. 
John Plain & Company 3 
Agency: Frederick Asher Advertising 
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Agency: Larue Cleveland, Inc. 
‘ortiand (Me.) Press-Herald Express 
Agency: J. M. Bochner Advertising 
RCA Custom Record Sales 

Agency: Grey ae Agency, Inc. 
Railway 

Agency: “4 ry Bowles, Inc. 
Rand McNally & Company 

Agency: Franklin Spier me: 
Reader's Digest 

Agency: J. Waiter Thompson Company 
R Publ Company 
grncy: J. R. Riddie & Associates 
St. Paul 

Agency: E. 


San Diego Union & Tribune 
Agency: Barnes Chase Advertising 
Seturday Ev 
Agency: Batten 
sborn, Inc. 
S. K. Smith 
Aqoner: Creative Graphic 
vertising Company 
ay Stations (WGAL-TV) 


Post 
arton, Durstine & 


wberbia Today 
Agency: Tobias, O'Neil & Gallay, Inc. 
TV-Guide 
Agency: Gray & Rogers Advertising 
Tecoma News Tribune 
Agency: The Condon Company 
Thomas Register 
Agency: W. N. Hudson Advertising 
Toronto Stor Ltd. 
Agency: MacLaren Advertising 
Company Ltd. 
Telsa World Tribune sawba'a 
Agency: Ferguson-Mi! ler "Advertising 
United Van Lines, inc. 
Agency: Kelly Zahrndt & Kelly Inc. 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals C 
Agency: G. M. arg Company 
WETW (Florence, Cc.) eee 
Agency: Henry J. £3. & Associates 
WHEBF (Moline-Rock Island) 
Agency: Clem T. Hanson Company 
WILX (Lansing, Mich.) 
Agency: Columbia Advertising Company 
WINA (Charlottesville, Va.) 
Woll St. Journal 


Agency: Stevenson & Scott Ltd. 
Woonsocket Call 

Agency: Gordon Schonfarber & 

Associates, Inc. 

orld Wide 


Agency: Merrill Kremer, inc. 
Young & Rubicam, inc 


. COMPANY *. 


COMPANY 
| CELEBRATION” 


NO OBLIGATION: 


W@RLD WIDE 


P. O. Box 814, Covington, Tenn. 
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CALL REPORT 


Radio Again 


If sales efforts can do the job, 
radio will supplant TV. Last 
month it was radio time-sales- 
men rushing around New York 
wearing eyeglasses with built-in 
transistor radios. And recently, 
as New York was digging out 
from its heaviest snowstorm of 
the winter, a messenger arrived 
at our desk bearing a gift bottle 
of Coppertone suntan lotion 
Attached was a memo that read, 
in part: “Only one advertising 
oi he expands for Summer 
Selling. Radio not only reaches 

.” The suntan lotion presenta 
tion was the opening salvo in a 
continuing campaign being fired 
by Radio Advertising Bureau in 
its efforts to put more summer 
radio advertising into the plans 
of advertisers and their agencies 

Last summer, to call attention 
to the juicy fact that radio had 
surpassed TV in the number of 
adults reached for eight con 
secutive weeks, RAB sent a gift 
to the president of 25 leading 
ad agencies—watermelons! 


Customers on the Wing 


Man, the customer used to be 
merely right. Now the sky’s the 
limit. Take Seattle's Bon Marche 
store. It has installed a helicop- 
ter taxi service from the down- 
town emporium to its branch 
store at Northgate Shopping 
Center. Flight takes three min- 
utes; car takes 30. Service for 
the general public, when the 
service gets off the ground, is 
planned from the roof of a new 
parking garage across the street 
from the Bon Marché store, to 
Northgate. The idea has been 
pre-tested by Allied Store execu 
tives and a spokesman tells us 
the air was full of Allied execs 
who suddenly found pressing 
business between the two stores 
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‘Write to the President’ 


j the president of Chrysler 
Manhattan, that is. That is if 
vou need one of 25 Crown Im 
perial Limousines to be built 
this vear 

Chrvsler has been running 
full-page ads in magazines hav 
ing suffiicent readers able to af 
ford what it considers the ulti 
mate in chauffeur-driven motor 
cars. The Ghia Crown Imperial 
is engineered by Chrvsler but 
coachwork, exterior and interior 
trim are the work of Carrozzeria 
Ghia, storied coach-making 
house of Turino, Italy. The price 
for this rolling status symbol 
is around $16,000, a packet that 
puts the Ghia Imperial in Rolls 
Rovee brackets. You'd expect 
some heady furnishings. And 
the car has them: “costly wool 
broadcloth glove leather, hand 
polished woods, a floor cat 
peted with fur.” You may have 
some parking problems — the 
limousine has an over-all length 
of 245 inches, the size of a gen 
erous living room—but since gas 
mileage is no problem to any 
one who can afford the car, an 
easy solution is to instruct James 
to keep driving. He'll be com 
fortable: There are dual air con- 
ditioning units, two complete 
radios (one in the rear seat arm 
rest), and six-inch-thick foam 
rubber under the upholstery 

Nelson Rockefeller, Governor 
of New York, bought the first 
1960 limousine sold in the 
country. Two units are sched 
uled for delivery to Arab 
princes Other potentates who 
have bought similar, recent 
models are Dan Gerber, presi 
dent, Gerber Products; Frank 
Pace, chairman, General Dy 
namics Corp., and Herbert M 
Kaiser, chairman, Burlington 
Industries. 
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Haircut, Anyone? 


The nation’s barbers—whom 
we always assumed were loosely 
organized—have joined together 
as a little band of brothers to 
select the Ten Best-Groomed 
Men. Two beard-wearers (Alfred 
Drake, representing the theater, 
and Mitch Miller, music) made 
it. Also one toupee-wearer, Jack 
Paar. Supposed y, Paar was sin- 
gled out for honors because of 
the neat way his barber shaves 
the back of his neck 

But be of good cheer: A busi 
nessman hit the list. He’s Wil- 
liam McKowen, president of 
The Realistic Co., Cincinnati 
Iwo, if you count Neil McEl- 
roy, whom the barbers prefer to 
consider as “elder statesman.” 

Labor, too, is sprucing up 
The steel workers’ David Mc- 
Donald is among the hand 
somely shorn. And even religion 
came in for glory: Billy Graham 
made it, perhaps by a wing 
ind a prayer 


Political Note 


We were terribly  disap- 
pointed to learn that Fisher 
Pen’s president, Paul C. Fisher, 
ran so far behind Senator Ken- 
nedy in the recent New Hamp- 
shire Democratic presidential 
primary. Not that we ve got any- 
thing against Mr. Kennedy. It’s 
simply that Mr. Fisher had two 
plans that interested us mightily. 
First, he wanted to eliminate 
taxes on incomes of less than 
$10,000 annually. And second, 
his plan for getting ahead of the 
Russians: He has a pen that 
writes under vodka. 


JUST OFF 
THE PRESS! 


KING SIZE—11x 14 
72 MULTI-COLOR PAGES 
OVER 1900 PRIZES 


Premium and Incentive Division 
JOHN PLAIN & COMPANY 


BACKED BY JOHN PLAIN’S 444 West W ashington Street Chicago 6 


» Please send me a sample copy of the new John Plain Prize Book 


FAMOUS, MONEY- SAVING and details on your money-saving Promotional Allowance Plan 


Firm 


PROMOTIONAL ALLOWANCE PLAN 


Address— 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY! a 


Attention of 


Medias 


To a peddler of bubble-pipes, the 
pulling power of an advertising 
medium is equal to the number of 
bubble-pipes sold. 


To media men, pulling power is in- 
fluenced by several inter-related 
factors. 


The law or formula looks like this: 


Pulling Power 
Circulation Volume 
Editorial Vitality 


Reader Confidence 


The larger measure of these ingre- 
dients in the Chicago Tribune ac- 
counts fer the greater results 
produced for advertisers. 

The Chicago Tribune, with a cir- 
culation 1 ‘4 times that of any other 
Chicago newspaper, out-pulls the 
other papers by at least 3 to 1 and 
as much as 15 to 1. 


More Chicago families read the 
Tribune than the top five weekly 
magazines combined; more than six 
times as many Chicagoans turn its 
pages as turn on the average eve- 
ning TV show! 


Chicago Tribune 


